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CHAPTER I. 

DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 

" For never saw I mien or face 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence." 

WORDSWOUTH. 

A QUAINT old city is Earlsford ; a quiet, old-world, 
primitive city, far removed from the busy metro- 
polis, and no way connected with the whirling round 
of commercial or manufacturing life. Buried in 
a peaceful valley, on which the Welsh hills look 
calmly down, with the beautiful Wye almost circling 
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it in its silvery grasp, it is as unostentatious a 
place to bear the imposing title of a city as can 
well be imagined. Yet a city it is notwithstanding, 
having its cathedral rising dim, and gray, and 
venerable in its midst; its palace, its deanery, 
its canons, its choir, and all the rest of the dignities 
and proprieties belonging to the establishment. 
The bishopric is one of the poorest, perhaps the 
very poorest, in the English Church, and the fine 
old cathedral suflFers sorely from want of money 
to repair it; but the good people of the place regard 
it with almost superstitious reverence, and proudly 
tell how, not so very long ago, their bishop was 
translated to the York Archbishopric. That is 
a great feature in their recent history, and one 
upon which they dwell with an honest pride very 
pleasant to see; for Bishop Norton was a good 
man, beloved by young and old, who lived amongst 
them, and preached to them sometimes in a fashion 
they could all understand, and did not disdain a 
word even to the very humblest of his neighbours. 
His successor was not like him ; he was the pos- 
sessor of a splendid fortune in right of his wife, 
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and had no fancy for the duties of his position. 
He came down from town when he was installed, 
and was very gracious and patronising; but it 
leaked out, after he was gone, that he had turned 
up his nose at the palace which had served his 
predecessor so long, and called the cathedral **a 
musty old hole." That was enough for Earlsford ; 
he might be as gracious as he pleased after that ; 
their faith in and respect for him was gone ; and 
though he appeared at stated times amongst them, to 
make his charges to his clergy, or to confirm their 
children, which he did with the most exact accord- 
ance with the Church's rules, and in the finest of 
lawn sleeves and richest of vestments, he made no 
way into the hearts of the people. Not that he 
cared much ; their respect would not have increased 
his stipend, and he preferred his London home, 
and his wife's fashionable society, to the quiet 
palace looking down on the peaceful river. 

At the time of my story (not many years ago 
either) even railways were not at Earlsford; only 
one old bridge spanned the quiet stream ; and the 
snorting iron monsters which rush so ruthlessly 
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through our loveliest nooks and most peaceful 
valleys were all unknown to the good people there- 
about, who read of awful accidents and terrible 
mischances in the newspapers as happening on 
these new-fangled iron roads; and thanked Pro- 
vidence that there was nothing of the sort near 
them. Now, however, a noble railway bridge 
stands side by side with the time-honoured struc- 
ture, which served the good old times of coaching ; 
and in what was once a meadow by the river side 
rises a handsome station. It was a great battle- 
field once that sedgy meadow, — in the days of the 
first Edward, when Wales was a kingdom of itself, 
for the traditions of Earlsford go back to that 
remote period, — and trains stop, and all the busy 
traffic of the railroad goes on, where Welshmen 
fought and died, as only those die who strike for 
" God and their native land/* 

The crowning glory of Earlsford, its greatest 
beauty in the eyes of its inhabitants, was a plot 
of ground, bequeathed to the city by some long- 
forgotten lord of the manor, abutting on the river, 
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and laid out with walks and seats, and called the 
Castle Green. It was their fashionable promenade — 
their Hyde Park, where all the grandees of the place 
might be seen at stated hours, talking scandal, 
scrutinising each other's dress, or feeding the two 
swans which graced its artificial lake ; which public 
pets, if they had eaten everything that was pre- 
sented to them, would have had stomachs far 
stronger than any ostrich that ever was hatched. 

Between this enclosure and the cathedral was 
the aristocratic region, where all the exclusives of 
Earlsford had their abiding places; quiet streets 
of large, solemn-looking houses, where resided all 
the law, physic, and divinity of the city, except 
the favoured few who had their residences in the 
solemn old Close, under the mighty shadow of the 
minster ; a locality more aristocratic and dignified 
than cheerful or inspiriting. 

In the widest of these ultra-respectable streets, 
called Castle Street, the largest and most imposing 
house bore on a door-plate of portentous size the 
name of " Dr Adam Browne ;" and at this door 
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one chill windy morning in March, stood two 
persons. 

One was a lady — an old lady, and very feeble, 
if one might judge from her white lips, and her 
hurried, irregular breathing, as she leaned for sup- 
port on her companion's arm. She was of very 
small stature, almost dwarfish, but exquisitely 
formed, with a face bearing the remains of great 
beauty, and a clear earnest gray eye, which spoke 
great determination and decision of character. She 
was very thinly clad for the sharp weather; her 
well-kept clothes were almost threadbare, but they 
were put on in a manner which would not have 
disgraced a duchess ; and every fold of drapery, 
every motion of the wearer, spoke the lady. 

Her companion was a young girl, about sixteen 
years of age, scarce taller than herself, and bearing 
a strong resemblance to her grandmother, (for such 
the old lady was.) She, too, was clad with the 
sanie delicate neatness, and her brown hair fell in 
heavy curls from under her plain brown hat. Her 
face was in the transition state, so common to girls 
of that age, which may either turn out great beauty 
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or positive ugliness ; but her eyes ! nothing could 
change or mar their glorious loveliness. When those 
magnificent brown orbs looked out from under 
their long fringy lashes, no one stopped to think 
whether the rest of the face were plain or hand- 
some. She shivered slightly, as the wind howled 
up the street ; and it was with a look of relief that 
she raised her hand to the bell. 

" Stay a moment, Nelly," said the old lady. " I 
am out of breath." 

"Poor grandma," she said, caressingly, "I've 
walked too fast for you ; but it was so cold. You'll 
feel better when we get in." 

" Perhaps so, my darling ; but I fear — I know 
what Dr Browne will say." 

A shade passed over the young girl's face at 
the words. 

" Now, you don't know,'* she said cheerily ; 
" he 's so clever, grandma — think of that." 

She rang as she spoke, and the great clanging 
bell was answered on the instant by the doctor's 
servant — a tall, solemn-looking Scotchman, the ter- 
ror of all the boys in the neighbourhood ; whom 
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twenty years' residence in England had not changed 
one atom, or deprived of one single national preju- 
dice. His Scotch was just as broad, and his ways 
just as odd, in the ears and eyes of the Earlsford 
folk, as they had been when he came among them 
first ; then they had ridiculed — now they respected 
the doctor's servant ; who never was known to do 
an ill turn to any one — was never seen drunk or 
otherwise misbehaving. 

" Dr Browne in ?" asked the old lady. 

Andrew Grame knew the questioner well by 
sight, and what he knew of her he liked ; so his 
voice was gentle as he replied — 

" Surely, Mrs Deane ! Come ben ; it 's awfu' 
cauld the day." 

He ushered them into the hall, and opening 
the door of a room, from which came the mur- 
mur of many voices, he paused a moment, as if 
in doubt. 

"I'll no put them in there," he muttered; "I 
dinna ken whether they'll be gratis or no; any 
way, the puir auld body looks as if a soft chair 
and ,a wee bit fire wad do her nae ill : and she 'Jl 
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hae them ; she 'U maybe hae a guid time to wait. 
I '11 just put them where the guineas stop when 
they come." 

He shewed them into a small apartment, com- 
fortably furnished, and, pushing an easy-chair 
close to a bright fire, motioned Mrs Deane to 
take it. 

" Oh, thank you," said Nelly, her eyes sparkling 
as she saw the look of relief with which her grand- 
mother sank into the soft seat. " She was so tired." 

" She looks sae," he returned. " Ye '11 hae to 
wait a wee while, I 'm thinking ; yon room 's just 
full ; and my maister taks every one in turn. If 
the Queen were to come, he wadna put a beggar oflf 
for her." 

Dr Browne was a man of immense reputation, 
but very odd; any one consulting him had to 
attend to his rules; it was first come first served 
with him ; so Mrs Deane and her granddaughter 
waited a long time before they were summoned to 
his presence. At length Andrew appeared, and led 
the way to the doctor's study. He was a little, 
stem-looking, gray-headed old man; very abrupt 
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in his maimers, and sharp in his way of speaking. 
Some people called him a brute, but those were 
generally folks who, having nothing to do, imagined 
themselves ill for want of employment, and took 
their fancied complaints to him to be cured. On 
such as these he had no mercy, generally telling 
them in plain terms that nothing ailed them, and 
offending them past all hope of reconciliation. 
Real suflFerers, however, soon found out his true 
worth; and the name of his patients was legion. 
Rich and poor, young and old, came from far and 
near to consult the queer -looking, abrupt, little 
doctor of Earlsford; from the peer of the realm, 
whose coroneted carriage bore him smoothly along, 
to tell his melancholy tale of bad digestion, tor- 
menting gout, and all the thousand -and- one ills 
that wealthy flesh is heir to, to the peasant who 
trudged, foot-sore and weary, from some distant 
village, to seek his aid for some ailing wife or 
sickly child. All were alike attended to, money 
or no money; Dr Browne's aid was as ready for 
the hovel as the palace; and the poor around 
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him universally spoke of him as the "good doc- 
tor." 

He looked up, with a curt " Good-day/' as Mrs 
Deane and her granddaughter entered, and waited 
to hear what she had to say. After the first few 
words, he interrupted her. 

"Little girl not wanted," he said, with a jerk 
of his hand towards Nelly. " Better go out." 

"My granddaughter is not a little girl" Mrs 
Deane replied, with a smile at Nelly s indignant 
look ; " she is much older than she looks. She 
will be almost my only attendant, in case of what I 
fear. I should like her to remain, if you please." 

The doctor looked at the old lady somewhat 
wonderingly; he was not used to have his will 
questioned in that fashion ; and here was a little 
old woman, whom he could have lifted with one of 
his strong hands, venturing to defy him in his own 
sanctum. 

" Better go," he repeated gruffly, yet with a sort 
of amused twinkle in his eye ; " I don't like third 
parties in the room." 
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" She will stay" Mrs Deane said quietly ; " I 
wish it." 

Dr Browne had met his match for once, and 
Nelly stayed. 



CHAPTER II. 



NO HOPE. 



" To feel the time draw on 
To shudder at the gloom before, and weep the sunshine gone ! " 

Whittier. 

" Hem ! Determined woman ! " muttered the doc- 
tor to himself, eyeing his refractory patient, and 
stroking his chin. "Must have her own way, I 
suppose. Won't do to flurry her, I can see. Pretty 
little girl, too." 

He proceeded to question his visitor in skilful, 
professional fashion ; casting every now and then a 
quick glance at Nelly, who sat very still in a far 
comer of the room, never once raising her eyes, 
but listening attentively to all that passed. She 
heard all the business-like questions and quiet 
answers of the doctor and his new patient ; listened 
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with beating heart to the few words in which her 
grandmother told of her sleepless nights ^nd pain- 
tormented days, and waited with as much anxiety 
as herself his final verdict. Dr Browne discovered 
in a very short time the cause of Mrs Deane's 
sufierings. A brief examination, a few more ques- 
tions and quick replies, and the interview was 
over. Nelly saw the grave look and the shake of 
the head at its conclusion, and for the first time 
caught the doctor's eye. 

" You must take care of your grandmother, little 
girl," he said; **you can do more for her than I 
can, remember." 

"Me, sir?" 

" Yes, you; she wants good nursing, good cookery, 
good care every way, but not doctoring." 

Nelly did not notice the grave tone in which the 
last words were spoken, and her eyes beamed de- 
lightfully as she looked at him. 

" Oh, I am so glad!" she said; " I will take 
care of her till she gets quite well." 

" That *s right," he said, somewhat gruffly, as he 
turned away. 
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Mrs Deane took out her purse, very scantily 
supplied as it seemed, and laid the fee, a sovereign 
and a shilling, on the table. Dr Browne took it 
up and thrust it into his pocket, looking the while 
at the young girl, as she assisted her grandmother 
to resume her shawl, with a queer, inquiring ex- 
pression on his face. When they were ready, he 
spoke to her. 

" Here, little girl,*' he said, extending his hand ; 
" never keep the odd shilling ; take it ; do to buy 
a doll." 

Nelly hardly knew whether to laugh or be 
oflFended ; but she was fearful of offending him ; so 
she quietly took the proflFered gift, which was done 
up in a bit of paper ; and lifting her great brown 
eyes to his face, she said gently — 

" Thank you, sir." 

He went with them himself to the door. Mrs 
Deane let her grandchild pass out first, and then 
turned to him — 

" You are quite sure ?" 

" Quite, madam." 

" And there is no hope for me ?" 
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He shook his head ; even he could not find 
words to answer so direct a question. 

" I knew it," she replied ; " how long shall I 
live?" 

"That is impossible to tell," was his answer; 
" the seat of the disease is so near the heart, 
that" 

" That I may die at any time. I understand." 

" But may live a year, perhaps more, Mrs Deane. 
Think of the bright side of the question as much as 
possible. Brooding will produce the efiect to be 
dreaded." 

" I will not brood ; but now that my sentence is 
pronounced, I must set my house in order. Good 
morning, Dr Browne." 

" Good morning, madam." 

The doctor went into his study for a moment 
when he had closed the door. " Strange woman 
that," he said to himself ; " strong, determined 
mind ; listened to her own death-warrant as coolly 
as if I had told her she would be well in a week. 
Wonder if they have any friends. That wUl be a 
lovely girl! How indignant she looked at the 
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shilling. Ha! ha! wonder what shell say when 

she opens it. She reminded me of Ugh ! I 'm 

an old fool!'' 

Dr Browne was an old man, and some people 
called him cold-hearted and stern, but they did not 
know him. He had loved once, for many long 
hopeless years; and beneath his somewhat rough 
exterior, there beat a heart as warm and true as 
ever dwelt in human breast. He had been the 
architect of his own fortune. The son of poor 
parents, he had studied hard at school and college ; 
and fought his way into his profession, by his own 
industry and perseverance. A student lad, he had 
loved and wooed a gentle girl, with whom he pic- 
tured himself spending a long happy life, in the 
home his talents were to win. But they were poor, 
and must wait ; of course, they were young, and 
waiting was nothing to them, and they parted. 
Adam Browne left Edinburgh, where he had taken 
his degree, to become an assistant to a surgeon in 
Earlsford, with a view to succeeding to his practice. 
And the young M.D. lived on with his surgeon- 
master; and his Lillias hoped on in her northern 
VOL. I. B 
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home, for the better days that were so sure to 
come. But he had been deceived; the practice 
was a declining one, and when the end came, and 
its possessor died, Adam Browne found himself 
without money or prospects, a penniless disap- 
pointed man. He wrote to his darling patiently 
and hopefully, and set to work, in the teeth of 
opposition and petty malice, such as perhaps only 
the cliques in a country town can use, to build up 
a practice and a living for himself. And after 
years had passed, he succeeded ; his fame was 
established, and Dr Adam Browne was sought far 
and wide. But before that time arrived, his hopes 
in life were over. Lillias Mossgray lay beneath 
the sod in the churchyard where they had so often 
walked together; and he turned, sick and weary, 
from the world that had been so hard to him, to 

make his profession fill the void in the heart that 

« 

had no object to love. 

During his student days he had lodged with 
Andrew Grame's mother, and, pleased with the 
promise of the lad, he had pledged his word, half 
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in jest, half in earnest, to have him for a servant 
if ever he should be in a position to keep one. He 
kept his word, and for twenty years Andrew had been 
the faithful servant of a kind master. Dr Browne 
passed for a hard stingy man, but he did good by 
stealth ; his name was seldom seen in any osten- 
tatious list of charities, but many a straggler in 
life's rough way felt his helping power ; and more 
than one young couple were spared, by his bounty, 
from the sorrow that had wrung his own heart for 
so many years. 

Mrs Deane and her granddaughter walked on a 
short distance without speaking. Nelly was the 
first to break the silence. 

" I 'm so glad, grandma !" she said, joyously. 

"6?«ad, my child?" 

"Yes, so glad!" 

"Of what?" 

"Why, didn't you hear what he, — what Dr 
Browne, said?" 

"What did he say?" 

"That you wanted my care more than his, — 
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that you didn't want doctoring. Oh, we'll soon 
'; have you well again! Didn't you hear him say 

• that, grandma?" 

"Did he?" said Mrs Deane, forcing a smile. 
i ''Ah, yes! I remember; and you will take care 

of me, NeUy?" 

" Oh, won't I ! you shall see ! " was Nelly's joyous 
answer. "If I am a little girl, he shall see I can 
nurse you like a woman." 

Her grandmother sighed. " No need to tell her 

to-day," she said to herself. " I must think first" 

I Mrs Deane was a lady, a member of an ancient 

and honourable family ; but she had no fortune, and 

had married a poor man for love ; so, of course, 

the people with the ancient and honourable name 
I 

* could not associate with his widow. She had been 

the mother of many children, of whom only one 
' (the father of Nelly) had grown up ; and his career, 

too, had been a struggling one. He died, leaving 
I a motherless infant, totally dependent on her grand- 

mother. An annuity of about £100 per annum, 
was all that remained to Mrs Deane, and on that 
she managed to live, with a faithful old servant. 
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and her son's orphan child. Though poor, she was 
universally respected, and no one in Earlsford 
thought of looking down upon her; she belonged 
decidedly to the upper ten thousand, notwithstand- 
ing her tiny establishment, her unassuming man- 
ners, and poor, almost threadbare dress. 

The faithful Mary met them on the threshold. 

*' I *m glad to see you home at last, ma'am,*' she 
said, extending an arm to her mistress. "You 11 
be very tired, I 'm thinking." 

"Yes, I am tired, Mary," Mrs Deane answered, 
leaning on her as she entered the house. "Not 
now, Nelly dear," she continued, as Nelly was 
going to accompany her up-stairs. " Mary will go 
with me.*' 

Their little chamber reached, she sat down quite 
wearied and white. 

"Well, Mary?" 

"Well, ma'am?" 

" Have you nothing to ask me ?" 

"Yes, ma'am; everything, but," — 

" You dreaded the answer. It is what we feared, 
Mary ; cM I feared, and more." 
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" Oh, ma'am, and you bear it so ! " 

" I have heard but little /r^sA; only that, instead 
of being certain of a lingering death, I must be 
prepared for a sudden one; must be always found 
with my lamp burning. It makes but little differ- 
ence after all, only for Nelly, poor child ; we shall 
have to think what is to become of her." 

Mary's tears were falling fast upon her mistress's 
hand, which she caressed as she would an infant's. 

"Have you, does Miss Nelly know?" she 

sobbed. 

*'Not yet," was the answer. "Do not tell her 
to-day. And now, leave me, Mary ; I will lie down 
and rest a while." 

The faithful servant dried her eyes, and went 
down stairs. 

" Where 's grandma ?" asked her young mistress. 

"Lying down," was the reply. "Take you your 
dinner. Miss Nelly; I'll take her a drop of this 
nice broth by and by." 

They sat down to their humble repast, and Nelly 
told of all that had passed siAce they left; how 
tired her grandmother had seemed when they got 
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to Castle Street ; how kind the doctor's old servant 
had been, in not putting them into the common 
waiting-room ; what a queer, gruff old man Dr 
Browne was: and all in a strain of girlish badi- 
nage and lively observation, that went to the old 
servant's heart, weighed down as it was with its 
load of terrible knowledge. 

"You're not listening a bit, Mary," she said 
at length, in a petulant tone. '* You ^don't care 
a whit for what I am saying. Don't you hear ; he 
said grandma was better, that she didn't want 
doctoring, only nursing, and that I was to take 
care of her." 

"Yes, I'm listening. Miss Nelly, dear," said 
Mary; *' not want doctoring!" she groaned to her- 
self ; " no, my poor lamb, she won't want it long." 

Nelly went on with her story till she came to 
the episode of the shilling. 

" Only to think of his calling me a little girl," 
she said, laughing; "I was so angry! And he 
told me to buy a doll with it !" 

"Like his impertinence," said the old servant, 
indignantly ; *' I wonder you took it !" 
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" I couldn't very well help it, Mary ; he seemed 
so kind to grandma, and I knew he would do her 
good, if any one could ; and I liked him, too, though 
he is such a funny old man. I think if it had been 
any one else I could have thrown it at him. He 
gave it me in such a queer way too — look here !" 

She took the little parcel from her pocket, as she 
spoke, and held it up. 

" See, Mary, a dirty bit of crumpled paper ! " 

" Might have found a clean piece," muttered 
Mary. " Stingy old feUow ! " 

Nelly laughed and opened her packet, and, lo • 
there lay in her palm the doctor's fee; a golden 
sovereign and a bright shilling. 



CHAPTER III. 



FIRST LOVE. 



" Oh, the days are gone when beauty bright 

My heart's chain wove ; 
When my dream of life from morn till night, 

Was love, still love ! 

New hope may bloom, 

New days may come, 

Of milder, calmer beam. 
But there 's nothing half so sweet in life 

As Love's young dream ! 
Oh, there 's nothing half so sweet in life 

As Love's young dream ! " 

Moore. 

A FEW weeks after the events recorded in the last 
two chapters, when Nelly Deane and her grand- 
mother sought Dr Browne's advice on that chilly 
March morning, a young man — or rather we should 
say, gentleman — was walking along the road that 
encircles the lion-crowned hill which looks down 
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upon the modem Athens. Elegantly and gracefully 
formed, with a prepossessing face and frank merry 
eyes, he looked, though plainly and simply attired, 
every inch a gentleman. He was not one of the 
rugged, stem-looking, almost brutal personages, full 
of "good sense" and "plain speaking," and all 
those admirable qualities by which estimable people 
manage to make themselves so disagreeable in so- 
ciety, and whom it has become the fashion lately 
for novelists to exalt into heroes, and women to 
rave about ; but he was just the sort of stripling — 
for he was little more — to win himself a place in 
the hearts of all who knew him. By his side was a 
fair girl, radiant with that almost ethereal loveli- 
ness which is seen sometimes in pictures, and so 
rarely in reality, that it is apt to be considered but 
the embodiment of an artist's dream. Her features 
were of exquisite regularity, and her dark eyes 
shone with a lustrous sparkle, that gave a brilliant 
piquancy to the ever-varying expression of her 
face ; and masses of silky black hair hung in glossy 
curls almost to her waist. 

Up and up they went, higher and higher, till the 
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city lay at their feet, and springing up the side of 
the Castle Hill in a haze of golden light ; and the 
glorious panorama around them spread out like a 
tinted map in the declining spring sunlight. 

The young man looked lovingly at the upturned 
face beside him. "You are not tired, Stella?" he 
said inquiringly. 

" No, not a bit," was the jeply. 

" But we have to get back again ; and then to- 
night " 

*' Oh, never mind to-night ! I shan't be overdone. 
I shall dance all the better for this taste of fresh 
air ; besides, I am never tired with you." 

Her lovely face looked up to his half reproach- 
fully, as the words were spoken ; a face that had, 
ere now, turned the heads, and won the hearts, of 
older and wiser men than he who stood there — his 
heart full of a young man's first love — the love 
which is never forgotten, come what may in after 
years. His voice was tremulous as he spoke 
again. 

" And you do not repent, Stella ? You are will- 
ing to give up everything for me ?" 
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"Everything!" she replied, with a light laugh. 
" My giving up will not be much." 

" Can you give up l;he glitter and excitement of 
your profession — the hope of future triumph — the 
admiration of every one — to settle down in my 
humble home ? For it will be a very humble one 
that I can offer you, my darling." 

" Anywhere with you," she murmured softly ; " I 
shall never repent." 

He folded her in a passionate embrace. 

" Heaven bless you, my own, my wife V* he mur- 
mured. "But we must get home; you must not 
go to your duties without some little rest. I shall 
be there to see you; it will not be for much 
longer." 

They descended the hill almost without speak- 
ing, each occupied with their own thoughts ; the 
youth silent in the very fulness of his joy, and a 
thousand varjdng emotions chasing each other 
through the breast of his companion. 

He was a student, pursuing a somewhat desul- 
tory course of reading at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity ; and she — well, she was a ballet-dancer, with 
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whose lovely face and form he had fallen hopelessly 
in love. He had obtained an introduction ; was 
equally charmed with her gentle manner and appa- 
rent innocence, and had laid his hand and fortune 
at her feet, giving her to understand that he was 
poor, and that if she accepted him it must be for 
love alone. He could hardly believe his own good 
fortune when she murmured her acceptance of his 
suit ; that he should be chosen, when more brilliant 
offers had been spurned, seemed impossible. The 
fair Stella had her reasons for her conduct, how- 
ever. 

It was somewhat late when she reached the 
theatre, and she was clamorously assailed by her 
companions for the reason. They could learn 
nothing, however, but that she had been for a 
walk. 

" Oh, I daresay !" said one. 

" With the handsome young student ? What are 
you going to do with him ?" 

" Marry him," she replied, curtly ; and with a 
defiant look at her questioner, her pretty lip curling 
as she spoke. " Are you satisfied now ?" 
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" Well, wonders will never cease ! " said a bold- 
looking girl ; *' Stella Morton caught at last ! 
After the good offers you have had, to go and 
marry a fellow without a penny ! That 's the power 
of love with a vengeance ! " 

" You mind your own business, Mary Wharton," 
retorted the young girl, as she hastily put the 
finishing touches to her make-up, and sprung upon 
a chair to get a better view of the arrangement of 
her skirts ; " I know what I 'm about, I can tell 
you ; I 'm not young to make a fool of myself." 

" There 's something behind the scenes," re- 
marked another in a low tone ; *' don't you think 
so, Charlotte Smith?" 

" I don't know anything about it," replied the 
person addressed, somewhat snappishly. 

" You never do know anything. Smith ; you 're 
always cross." 

" I 've something else to think about," she an- 
swered in a saddened tone ; " my days of flirting 
and gaiety are long past." 

" If they ever werCy' was the polite rejoinder. 

" Overture, ladies !" bawled the call-boy outside ; 
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and there was a general rustling of skirts, and 
settling of stray curls, and adjusting of orna- 
ments, mingled with exclamations of " Oh my!** 
and " I shall be too late V &c. ; and finally, there 
was a scurry down-stairs of the whole troupe, only 
just in time to escape censure from the stage- 
manager. 

It was pantomime time — a "juvenile night," as 
itvis called, when that part of the entertaiment is 
played first — and the house was crammed from 
floor to ceiling with little folks and their care- 
takers, ready to laugh and be happy, with the free 
joyousness of childhood, as SDon as the rising cur- 
tain let them have a peep at the fairyland behind 
it. How children do enjoy a pantomime ! To them 
it is all reality ! The persecuted princess and 
faithful prince are actual existing people ; and the 
good and bad fairies are no longer creatures of the 
mind alone. Then the clown and his train, with 
their tricks and mischief, how they look for them 
in the street after they have seen them in the 
theatre, and wonder that they never find them ! 
How they enjoy the red-hot poker and the butter 
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slides ! (Will there ever be a pantomime without 
them, I wonder.) How they clap their hands and 
shout at the coloured fire, and think what a grand 
thing it must be to tumble about in a fine dress 
and laugh all the time ! Happy darlings ! They 
know nothing of the toil, and anxiety, and danger 
to life and limb, there is in all they see. They 
cannot see the clown rub his aching limbs, or the 
sprightly columbine lean exhausted against the 
wing after her brilliant dance. All is light, and 
life, and fun to them ; and it is well that it is so. 
Looking behind the scenes is not always either 
profitable or pleasant. 

Stella Morton stood at the wing, waiting for her 
scene; there was a flush upon her cheek and a 
sparkle in her eye ; for loud applause had marked 
the entrance of the coryphee^ and her vanity had 
been highly gratified. In the glance she cast 
round the crowded house, she had discovered him, 
the man whose whole heart was in her keeping ; and 
she flung a look at him which made his heart beat 
thick and fast with love and devotion, and danced 
her very best for him alone, as she had often told 
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him. And Saturday night would call that glorious 
creature his — his for ever! and he would snatch 
her away from all the toil and drudgery of her 
profession, and take her to a home of peace, and 
happiness, and joy, — and he dreamed on till the 
theatre, and the pantomime, and all were forgotten, 
in his foreshadowings of the bright future. 

And she — of what was she thinking as she 
danced, radiant and graceful, amid the loud ap- 
plause ? Her face seemed to the audience to wear 
nothing but a beaming smile of gratification as she 
bounded off the stage ; but those close to her could 
see a different expression. Triumph as it seemed, 
and something of scorn mingling with it, too, as 
she stood breathing fast after her exertion, and 
waiting her turn to re-enter. 

A tall, haggard - looking woman came up to 

where she stood — it was Charlotte Smith; she, 

too, was in the ballet, though she looked old and 

worn; but she was dressed and rouged like the 

rest, and her forty years might pass for eighteen, 

in the glare of the lights and the enchantment 

of the distance. 

VOL. L c 
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Stella nodded somewhat superciliously ; she was 
youDg and beautiful; and Miss Smith had never 
been half so handsome even in her brightest days. 

" And have you really made up your mind, 
Stella?" 

** Yes, quite." 

" You are going to marry this poor student ?" 

'' I am going to marry this sttulent/* she re- 
plied ; '' as to his poverty, there may be two 
opinions." 

" Do you not think he is poor, then ?" 

" I am sure he is not ; how I found out, matters 
little; he is the po3sessor of a princely fortune, 
with a title in the distance." 

•'Stella I" 

'' It is true ; how silly he must have thought 
me, to marry from poverty into worse poverty, and 
all for love! Bah!" 

" I hope it may be true," said her companion, 
with a sigh ; '' I am glad you are going to be 
married ; you will be safe then — safe from the £Ekte 
that we all come to sooner or later." 

"Oh, bother, don't preach!" said the young 
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girl ; " I can take care of myself, even if I were 
not going to be married.'* 

** That 's not so easy/' said Miss Smith, speaking 
half to herself ; " I thought I could take care of 
myself when I was your age; and see what it 
came to ! You will be spared my fate." 

'* Yes, thank goodness ! I shan't be capering in 
the ballet when I am as old and " 

" And as ugly as I am ; I trust not,** was the 
quiet reply. 

" You must have played your cards badly," said 
Stella ; " you surely might have done better some 
time." 

" If to turn fipom honest poverty to splendid shame 
be doing better, I might. Mine was the old old 
story, — *a promise, a love, and a lie,' — and I am 
thankful that you will be spared the fate that came 
to me. Make him a true wife, Stella, — be all that 
he believes you." 

" I should have to be an angel outright," she said, 
laughing. *' He thinks me perfection ; thinks that 
I live on my salary ! Pshaw ! fifteen shillings a week, 
and always to be nicely dressed, and have good 
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ornaments. How can we be honest?** she added, 
with more feeling than she had hitherto displayed. 
"Why, you must starve, Smith; you only get 

tmr 

" I do, sometimes," was the grave reply. 

"Well, you shan't when I'm Mrs Calcott By 
the by, that 's not his real name ; I found that out 
too !" 

"Does he know that you know?" 

•' No ; he shall, at my good pleasure ; the know- 
ledge will be very useful to me some time ; but you 
won't tell — ^you won't spoil sport?" 

" I won't interfere," said Miss Smith ; " I don't 
want to spoil your sport, as you call it, Stella 
Morton, though I fancy it 's no sport to him." 

"No, he's in earnest enough; but you know 
what I mean ; and I want you to come with me 
when we are married, to play propriety, you know, 
and be a sort of bridesmaid." 

"When is it to be?" 

" Saturday night ; there 's a long piece before the 
pantomime, and I shall have plenty of time." 

"Then you won't be here next week, I suppose?" 
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" Oh, yes, I shall ; I give notice on Saturday — I 
shall stay out my fortnight ; he thinks he has hood- 
winked me finely with his poverty, and his humble 
home, and all the etceteras of love in a cottage. 
Stella Morton 's no fool, and that he will find \" 

"There goes our scene," she went on, as the 
flats drew off, disclosing the orthodox fairy scene 
for the ballet. *'Eemember, Charlotte Smith, I 
don't want all the world to know I 'm going to be 
married. I can do very well without all the con- 
dolences and astonishment that will follow my 
poor match. If / know Harry CaJcott is rich, I 
am not going to tell any one." 

"How did you find out?" 

"That's my business," she replied gaily, as, 
wreathing her face into the stereotyped smile, she 
bounded on to the stage. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DISENCHANTED. 

" The flaunting torch ooon blazes out, 

The diamond's ray abides, 
The flame its gloiy hurls about^ 

The gem its lustre hides. 
Such g^m I fondly deem*d was mine, 

And glow'd a diamond stone, 
But since each eye may see it shine, 

I '11 darkling dwell alone. 

'* No waking dream shall tinge my thought 

With dyes so bright and vain; 
No silken net so slightly wrought 

Shall tangle me again. 
No more I '11 pay so dear for wit, 

I '11 live upon mine own; 
Nor shall wild passion trouble it, 

I'd rather dwell alone." 

SOOTT. 

Chablotte Sboth went her way to her humble 
lodgings, pondering much on what Stella Morton 
had told her. Was it true ? she asked herself, that 
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a girl who had to her knowledge refused more than 
one offer, which would have settled her at any rate 
respectably in life, was going to link herself irre- 
vocably to a poor student — for poor she did not 
doubt him to be, notwithstanding her assertion that 
he was rich. She had asked l^er again how she 
knew, but Stella had laughingly protested ''that 
she was not going to tell any one, but that she had 
positive proof of the fact,'* and Charlotte was fain 
to say no more on the subject. The fair bride 
elect was quite right, though she would not have 
liked any one to have known how she obtained 
her knowledge, — any one, that is, who would be 
likely to tell lier intended husband, for she was 
not over particular or scrupulous, and considered 
anything fair which tended to her own advancement 
and exaltation. The facts were these : — In the 
earlier days of their courtship, when Harry Calcott 
had hardly yet dared to lay his heart and hand at 
her fairy feet, a letter had fallen from his pocket 
during one of their strolls ; she saw it, but he did 
not, and with a quick movement, unobserved by 
hiDQ, she possessed herself of it, little dreaming of 
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what importance its contents would be to her. 
She had no thought of Harry Calcott then, but as 
the lover of a few short weeks, a useful attendant, a 
handsome escort, one out of whom she was to ex- 
tract everything she possibly could, and to con- 
veniently forget as soon as the college term was 
over. He loved her with his whole heiart, and she 
knew it ; but that mattered little to a girl like Stella 
Morton ; a heart more or less crushed and withered 
by her duplicity, was nothing to her, so she could 
flutter her butterfly way through life admired and 
worshipped. Now, however, he was to be some- 
thing more. The letter was from his mother, and 
spoke of rents, and tenantry, and remittances, till 
Stella lost herself in a golden dream. To be a 
lady was her ambition ; she was always picturing 
her pretty self riding in a handsome carriage, 
decked out in the highest style of fashion, and here 
was a chance for her. 

" I '11 pay him back in his own coin/' she said to 
herself. " Love him for himself alone, and all that 
sort of thing. What 's this at the end of the letter ? 
' And when you settle at home with your wife, my 
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dear boy, as I hope one day to see you do' — 
Wife! he'll take a wife home with him that his 
mother little expects/' 

She read the letter once more, and quietly put 
it into the fire, watching carefully till it was com- 
pletely consumed ; and the very next morning she 
commenced her rdle of being innocent, and con- 
fiding, and everything else which was likely to 
enslave still further the devoted heart of her ad- 
mirer. And she succeeded triumphantly. 

Harry Calcott was completely hoodwinked. He 
thought his Stella the very type of girlish purity 
and innocence, and was more than half inclined to 
write and tell his mother what he was going to do. 
Better for him if he had done so! Better, far 
better, for the loving mother, in her far-oflf home, 
to have known and put a stop to her son's folly ! 
But it was not to be, and Harry Calcott rushed 
headlong into the snare of the enchantress, with no 
voice to speak a friendly warning, no hand to stay 
him in his reckless career. 

The eventful Saturday arrived, and Stella Mor- 
ton stood a blushing bride, by the side of her 
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husband Very lovely she looked in her simple 
dress, as she spoke the few words which linked her 
to him for life ; and his heart beat high with love 
and rapture as he folded her in a close embrace, 
murmuring, " Mine— mine for ever." 

Charlotte Smith alone was present besides them- 
selves. They had provided her with a sufficiently 
neat dress for the occasion; for the poor ballet 
dancer's private wardrobe was none of the most 
abundant; and she rejoiced in her heart that her 
giddy companion was really married at kst She 
noted a look of triumph in Stella's eyes when she was 
first saluted by her new name, and wondered if the 
stories of the bridegroom's wealth were really cor- 
rect. They parted at the minister's door, for she 
had many things to prepare for her evening's work ; 
and the bride had to go and see her new home, a 
quiet genteel lodging in the suburbs. In the even- 
ing they met at the theatre, keeping their own 
counsel, though there was an elated air about Stella 
Morton that the rest of the girls remarked at 
once. 

"She's on the high ropes to-night," whispered 
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Mary Wharton to the girl on the other side of her. 
"What's up, I wonder?" 

*' Perhaps some one 's been sending her a diamond 
bracelet or something." 

"Pshaw! she's not come to that yet, ^rtth all 
her beauty. Perhaps she's married; you heard 
what she said the other night about it ?" 

" Oh, I don't believe a word of it ; she 's not the 
girl to do anythiug of that sort. Perhaps Smith 
knows ; 1 11 ask her when Stella 's gone down stairs." 

Charlotte Smith was assailed the moment Stella's 
back was turned. She was the only one in the 
room admitted to any sort of intimacy with the 
acknowledged beauty of the theatre. There could 
be no rivalry between her nearly forty years and 
Stella's eighteen; so the young and lovely ballet 
girl could associate without fear with the old and 
ugly one. 

" I say, Smith, is Stella Morton married?" 

Charlotte's back was to the questioner, but her 
answer was prompt and somewhat cross. "How 
should I know?" 

" Oh, she tells you everything." 
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"Not quite; I have not all her confidence. 
What made you think of such a thing as mar- 
riage?" 

" Why, you heard what she said the other night." 

" And you know her well enough to know how 
often she changes her mind. How many times, 
according to report, has she been going to be mar- 
ried this season already ?" 

" A dozen, I should think — once a week at least," 
said the girl, laughing. " I hope she 's not going 
to make a fool of that student ; he looks a nice 
young fellow. If I thought she was laughing at 
him, I declare I 'd give him a hint.'' 

" Don't do that," said Charlotte Smith, with some 
excitement ; " don't you meddle or make, Mary 
Wharton. Let her go her own way ; and if — if he 
marries her, where would be the use of making him 
miserable ?" 

"He'll be that without our help," replied the 
girl, with a surprised look at her companion's eager- 
ness. " If I were a man, I would not marry Stella 
Morton for a thousand a year. I wonder you have 
taken such a fancy to her. Smith." 
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" The fancy was on her side first," replied Miss 
Smith, as they went down stairs, and the subject 
dropped. 

For a month Harry Calcott's days seemed to 
fly by in a blissful dream. With Stella to fill up 
his leisure hours, to be by his side in his walks, 
to preside at his meals and cheer his home, he 
was unutterably happy. And she? — well, she 
played her part capitally; always upheld by 
dazzling visions of the future, and making him 
think that he had the most adorable wife in the 
world. 

" My mother will forgive me the instant she sees 
her," he would fondly think, as he gazed lovingly at 
her ; and he would picture her filling the place of 
honour in his home, the envy and admiration of 
the whole county. At the end of a month, busi- 
ness called him away for two or three days from 
his paradise, and he left his bride with the tears 
in her pretty eyes, and many a protestation of grief 
on her tongue. His return was quicker than he 
anticipated ; he arrived in Edinburgh in the even- 
ing, and, taking some hurried refreshment, he has- 
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tened to the theatre — ^not to the stalls or boxes, 
where he was wont to sit; he wanted to see his 
darling, himself unseen, to give her a glad surprise 
when the performance was over ; so he strolled into 
the back of the pit, where many a lounger besides 
himself was standing. There she was in all her 
radiant beauty ! She had continued at her profes- 
sion for the sake, as she told him, of the help it 
would be in their housekeeping, and he had let 
her do it, willing to keep up the illusion of his 
poverty till he saw his way clear to set about the 
avowal of his marriage. " The surprise will be the 
greater and the brighter for her," he thought to 
himself, as he escorted her nightly to and from her 
business ; and he would joyously picture to himself 
her delight at finding herself the wife of a wealthy 
country squire, instead of the toiling partner of a 
poor man. Delightedly he watched her in all her 
pride of beauty from the dark comer, till suddenly 
he heard his own name mentioned; two young 
men were conversing together not many paces from 
where he stood. 

" Calcott, did you say V 
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" Yes ; a young, good-looking fellow he is ; I 
know him by sight, that is all" 

*' And he has married her ?" 

" So says report, but report often lies ; 'twould 
be a pity if it were true." 

" Why ? A man who takes a step like that with 
his eyes open doesn't want pity." 

" But I don't believe his eyes were open — that 
is, supposing she has entrapped him into a genuine 
marriage. I have heard a good deal of this Calcott, 
(that's not his true name, by the by, they say, 
though that's no business of mine,) and I believe 
him to be an honest- hearted young fellow, with 
no more notion of yonder girl's antecedents than 
my walking-stick." 

Harry Calcott's heart beat thick and fai^t at the 
words. What might be coming next ; he felt half 
inclined to take a step forwards and avow himself, 
but a strange choking feeling restrained him, and 
he waited to hear more. 

' " Poor devil ! but what makes you think they 
are really married ? " 

'' I know she lives with him, and that she is 
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called by his name ; and I fancy he is not the sort 
of man to enter into any equivocal connexion. De- 
pend upon it, she has drawn him in." 

" Why don't you enlighten him on the subject?" 

" It 's no business of mine ; and I don't know him ; 
had I been a friend, or even an acquaintance of his, 
I should have done so. I hate to see a fine young 
fellow like that go to the dogs through a woman." 

" And such a one as that ! If she is married, 
she 's carrying on her old tricks as much as ever.'* 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Why, there was a supper at Archer's rooms 
last night, and she was there ; and they 're to have 
another somewhere else to-night. Archer 's to have 
a cab for her at the door after the performance. I 
was invited, but I can't stand that sort of thing ; I 
haven't the tin." 

" Then she can't be married, that's clear." 

A suppressed exclamation of rage and agony 
broke from Harry Calcott as he listened. And this 
was his wife ! — his love, his darling, on whose 
purity and truth he would have staked his very 
existence ! But he would find out — he would see 
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for himself; and he strode away from the place, 
his heart almost bursting with rage and grief. As 
he passed the young men who had spoken, one of 
them turned his head. 

" By Jove I" he exclaimed. 

"What?" 

" Why, that 's Calcott ; there ! that passed us 
just now; he must have heard every word we 
said!" 

" Then he '11 be pretty well enlightened, I should 
think; he'll be calling Archer out if he catches 
him waiting for the lady yonder." 

But no such catastrophe happened. Harry Cal- 
cott went round to the stage-door of the theatre, 
and saw his Stella — his wife of four short weeks — 
ride away with another man for an evening's enter- 
tainment — a man known through all the University 
for his unblushing profligacy, — and went away to 
a hotel, stunned and bewildered by the suddenness 
and weight of the terrible blow. 

There is no need for us to enter into the revela- 
tions of the next few days. Suffice it to say, that 
he was disenchanted ; his illusion dispelled ; and he 
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discovered, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the true 
character of his beautiful wife. He found that he 
had been entrapped by a profligate girl for the sake 
of his wealth and honourable name ; and he turned 
in disgust and loathing from a city where he had 
recklessly brought such misery upon himself A 
very short time suflBiced to end his brief day-dream ; 
he settled a sufficient sum upon his faithless wife 
to keep her in comfort, on condition that she 
should never seek to intrude herself upon him, or 
bear his name. In these conditions she acquiesced ; 
and without one word of regret for the past, or one 
kind look to the husband whose heart she had well- 
nigh broken, they parted in the writer's office, never 
more to meet in love or friendship, but to go their 
several ways in life, unaided and alone ! 

And so ended a young man's first day-dream; 
not twenty, and his lot in life cast, as it seemed, 
for ever ! 



CHAPTER V. 

A BLIGHTED LIFE. 

" They gaily gave me joy. 
As if I should be glad to think that I was less a boy ; 
They little know how carelessly their words have given pain 
To one whose heart would leap to be a happy boy again ! " 

N. P. Willis. 

Nelly gazed at the glittering piece of gold in her 
hand with a face of unmixed astonishment 

" Mary, look here ! " she exclaimed. '* He 
must have made a mistake I What shall I do ? " 

" I don't suppose it was a mistake, Miss Nelly ; 
depend upon it, he meant to give it to you." 

" I can't think that, Mary ; he so distinctly said 
it was the odd shilling. I mustn't keep it ! And 
yet, what it would get for grandma. I 'U go right 
back with it before she wakes up. I won't be 
tempted to keep it, or I should be breaking into it 
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to buy her a bottle of wine, or something — ^he said 
she was to have all sorts of nourishing things/' 

"May-be that's the best thing," said Mary. 
*' He 's just the sort of man to come here and tell 
you of it, if it 's a mistake." 

*' Oh, that would be dreadful ! " Nelly said with 
a laugh. " I '11 go at once ; perhaps he won^t be 
gone out." 

She hurried on her bonnet and ran off, grasping 
the precious coin tightly in her trembling little hand, 
for her nerves were all quivering at the idea of seeing 
the doctor again. " What ever will he say to me ? " 
she thought. "And what shall I say to himt 
Oh, I wish now grandma hadn't taken me with 
her!" 

In great trepidation she rang the clanging belL 
It was answered instanter by Andrew, who started 
as he saw her flurried and excited looks. 

" Weel ! " he said inquiringly, " what 's wrong ? 
I3 the auld leddy waur ? *' 

" No," said Nelly, only half comprehending him. 
" It 's not that, but — Oh, if you please, can I see 
Dr Browne?" 
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"I'm no very sure/' he replied. "The doctor's 
just going out ; here *s the carriage.*' 

" Oh, if I could — only for a minute ! He 's made 
a mistake, I think ; he gave me a shilling, and when 
I opened the paper there was a sovereign as well." 

Andrew smiled grimly. 

"I dinna think there's ony mistake," he said; 
" but ril speak till him." 

He went into Dr Browne's study, and returned 
directly, bidding her follow him. 

"Well, little girl!" said the doctor; "come 
back, eh?" 

" Yes, sir," said Nelly timidly ; and then, gather- 
ing courage, she told her errand, and laid the sove- 
reign on the table. 

He watched her varjring face with a comical ex- 
pression, and held out his hand to her when she 
had done. "No, there was no mistake. What's 
your name? Nelly?" he said, his short, sharp 
manner vanishing as if by magic under the influ- 
ence of his more kindly feelings. " I meant to give 
it you, my dear ; you are not too proud to take it 
from an old man, are you ? " 
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" Oh no, sir," faltered Nelly, and then she blun- 
dered out something about, *' hoping she had not 
offended him." 

" Oh no, I 'm not offended," he replied. '* There 's 
your sovereign; ajid now come and shake hands 
with me, for I must go." 

He pressed her hand kindly, and lo ! by some 
magic the sovereign became two, 

"0 sir, I wouldn't 1" she exclaimed; "grandma 
will be angry." 

" I didn't give it to ' grandma,' I gave it to you. 
You are to be nurse, you know, and doctors may 
give nurses whatever they please. I am sure Mrs 
Deane will allow you to accept it from me as a 
token of how much pleased I am with you. Good- 
bye ; Andrew will give you a bottle of medicine for 
your grandmother. See that she takes it according 
to directions, Mrs Nurse." And with another 
friendly shake of the hand he bustled off 

"My maister never makes mistakes," said An- 
drew, as he gave NeUy a large bottle, well packed 
up. "Ye needna hae brought it back, ye see. 
Dinna shake the medicine mair nor ye can help ; 
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it 's no o' that kind that 's to be weel shaken afore 
it 's taken, that isn't." 

Nelly went her way with a full heart ; she car- 
ried with her the means of adding so much to her 
grandmother's comforts, and she could scarcely tell 
Mary what had happened for tears. The '' medi- 
cine '* turned out to be a bottle of rare old wine, 
such as Mrs Deane's scantily filled purse could never 
have furnished. It was carried triumphantly up 
stairs the moment she awoke, and a glass adminis- 
tered instanter, the effects of which the poor invalid 
acknowledged with much thankfulness. 

Nelly produced the two sovereigns with some 
hesitation. 

" I didn't want to take them," she said ; " but I 
couldn't help it ; Dr Browne said I was to tell you 
he gave them to me" 

"We will take them in the spirit in which they 
were offered, my love," said Mrs Deane. "Our 
poverty makes us glad of the help. You were 
quite right to go back, my dear, it might havfe been 
a mistake." 

Contrary to Dr Browne's expectations, Mrs 
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Deane seemed to improve in health. Spring gave 
way to summer, autimin and winter succeeded, and 
still she lived ; very weak, 'tis true, and sometimes 
prostrated for weeks together by severe suflfering, 
but rallying again, to all appearance not materially 
worse. Dr Browne insisted on visiting his patient 
at her own house, refusing all fees, and telling 
Nelly he should look to her for payment some time. 
" You '11 earn lots of money some day, and pay for 
all this doctoring, eh, little girl ? " he said to her, one 
day after Mrs Deane had vainly proffered his fee. 

" If I can, sir," she replied timidly. 

"Very well," he said, with a curious smile; 
" Miss Nelly Deane promises to pay me for attend- 
ing her grandmother; it's a bargain, mind; I 
shan't tell you what sort of payment I shall look 
for. Miss Nelly, but I 'U have it some time." 

" 1 11 do whatever you ask me, sir," said Nelly, 
wonderingly. 

" Don't know about that," he replied, shortly ; 
"we shall see. Grood-bye, and remember our 
compact." 

He bustled off to his carriage, which began to 
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be daily looked for in the little street, and which 
seldom stopped at Mrs Deane's door without 
Andrew handing in to Mary, while his master was 
upstairs, some present of old wine, or delicate game, 
or luscious fruit, or something which might tempt 
the fastidious appetite of the invalid. Sometimes 
he would appear with the empty carriage, and his 
master's orders that Mrs Deane was to go out for 
an hour, and many a delightful drive did she enjoy 
in the soft summer air, when totally unable to walk. 

The spring of the next year was a lively one at 
Earlsford ; the young possessor of the most import- 
ant estate in the neighbourhood would come of age 
in May, and there were to be grand doings at his 
splendid mansion, and a series of entertainments at 
all the principal houses in the vicinity afterwards. 
Mrs Deane was so well, that Nelly was to go to 
Earlcourt, with some young friends, to join in the 
festivities, to which almost every one was invited. 

Mrs Hartley, the mother of the young heir, was 
a "proud, stem woman, seldom unbending to her 
neighbours, and keeping aloof even from those 
whose standing in the world was equal to her own. 
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She was seldom seen in Earlsford, rarely met in 
society ; but on this occasion her house was to be 
open to alL She loved her son with all a mother's 
adoration for an only child, and she would have 
all the world to see of what a treasure she was the 
possessor. Mr Eustace Hartley was at Oxford, 
pursuing a most exemplary course, leading so quiet 
a life as to astonish every one with whom he had 
to do, — ^young, handsome, with unlimited wealth, 
courted by every one, with all the appliances for 
a life of pleasure and self-indulgence at his com- 
mand, he yet shrank from society. He seemed to 
prefer the seclusion of his splendid rooms, or a 
solitary row on the river, to all the gaieties and 
amusements which are continually going on during 
the University terms. 

Many were the surmises among the men of his 
set as to the cause of his strange ways, and all 
sorts of reports were rife. Some said that he had 
been crossed in love, some that he was ruined, 
some that he was acting a part for a wager, but 
none could find out the truth. He kept his own 
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counsel well, not even his valet could discover the 
cause of his gravity and seclusion. 

Of course, all the reports about him reached his 
ears; there are always plenty of officious people 
who feel it their duty, and make it their business 
to acquaint their friends with all the unpleasant 
things they hear about them, and Eustace Hartley 
was not spared. " They have none of them hit the 
mark,'' he said with a sigh, to a friend who was 
breakfasting with him ; " I have never been crossed 
in love, Dalton.'' 

" Too irresistible, I suppose," laughed his friend. 
" Fellows with a fortune like yours, to say nothing 
of your face, could never be crossed in love." 

"Fortune!" said Eustace bitterly; "I wish to 
Heaven I were as poor as" 

"As I am, eh? Well, of all the extraordinary 
aspirations I ever heard, that is about the oddest. 
I think six months' experience of poverty would 
satisfy you. What on earth makes you wish such 
imholy wishes as that — what have you done ?" 

" Sold myself !" he replied, gloomily. 
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*'Sold yourself! to whom, in the name of all 
the Fates?" 

"The devil!" said Hartley, fiercely, starting up 
with a bang, which set the cups jingling on the 
table, and striding across the room, while his friend 
stared at him in utter amazement "Hark ye, 
Dalton," he said, laying a hand on. his shoulder, 
"your question raised remembrances, which, if I 
could, I would bury for ever. I am not mad, 
though you may think so; I am younger than 
you, yet my life for enjoyment is over, flung away 
by my own mad act. You ask me why I study 
hard, 'tis to drown the recollection of a shameful 
past, which I would bury in oblivion for ever." 

" My dear Hartley, forgive me," said his friend ; 
" I had no idea, — but surely you are indulging in 
some morbid fancy or other. There is nothing that 
cannot be atoned for somehow, except crime." 

" I have committed no crime,'* he answered, sadly ; 
"I am neither forger nor murderer, yet I have 
wrecked my happiness for ever. There is one way 
of escape," he went on, as if speaking to himself — 
"one way; but then everything must be made 
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public, and it would break my mother's heart, 
bring her proud spirit to the dust in humiliation 
for me. No, mother, no ! I will keep my secret, 
and spare you ! I have been very foolish, Dalton," 
he said, again addressing his friend ; " to brood, as 
you say, and allow reports to get about ; I will do 
better next time. For the next count in your 
indictment, come home with me to Earlcourt next 
week, and you shall see whether I am ruined or 
not." 

" And share the grand festivities on the coming 
of age of the heir, the slaying of the fatted calf, and 
the general homage, I suppose?" said Dalton, laugh- 
ing. " I like these country doings ; they are always 
great fun, and they rarely come singly. A coming 
of age is generally followed pretty closely by a 
wedding, eh Hartley?" 

"That will not be my case," said Hartley, 
gravely; "next week's rejoicings are my mother's 
doing, not mine ; no wedding will follow my majo- 
rity, Dalton, believe me." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE LETTER WITH THE RED WAFER. 

" There are some shrewd contents in yon same paper, 
That steal the colour from Bassanio's cheek/' 

Merchant of Venice. 

Mrs Hartley and her son sat at breakfast in a 
pleasant room at Earlcourt. The windows were 
open, and the pleasant summer air wafted in the 
fresh fragrance of the flowers of the parterres out- 
side, and the sound of the songs of the numberless 
birds in the trees of the adjacent park came agree- 
ably in through the sunny silence. The young 
man had arrived from Oxford on the preceding 
evening, to spend a few days with his mother be- 
fore the advent of the houseful of visitors who 
were expected to celebrate his coming of age. 
There was not much business to be done; the 
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lady had been an exemplary guardian to a good 
son, and there were none of the complicated ac- 
coimts which so often attend the majority of young 
gentlemen of property. She was full of joy at her 
son's return, so handsome and so manly — so worthy 
to be the master of Earlcourt ; and it was with all 
a mother's pride that she greeted him in the morn- 
ing; but there was something , she could not tell 
what — a shadow, a coolness — which seemed to have 
risen between them ; her son was changed ; he was 
not the merry, light-hearted Eustace of former 
days. 

" Are you sure you are quite well ?" she ask^d 
him as he pushed aside his almost untasted break- 
fast, and turned from the table. 

" Quite, mother mine — never was better in my 
life," he replied, with an attempt at cheerfulness ; 
" what makes you fancy I am ill?" 

'* You look so pale, so distrait," she said — " as 
if you had something on your mind." 

" So I have, mother dear. Look at that formid- 
able array of books and papers iu the library 
yonder, and think of the solemn interviews in store 
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for me with old Matthews. That's enough to 
make a fellow look grave without anything else.'* 

Mrs Hartley sighed; she was not satisfied, but 
she could ask no more ; her son was a man now, 
grown out of confidences in his mother. The days 
were gone, never to return, when her curly-headed 
boy used to make her the repository of all his 
troubles and perplexities ; when he could feel that 
in., her circling arms there was a shield from all 
juvenile cares; and the tears rose to her eyes as 
she thought how soon the place she still held in 
his heart might be filled by another, — how soon 
Earlcourt might know another mistress, younger 
and fairer than heyself . A servant entered with the 
post-bag, hesitating a moment between his master 
and mistress, as if doubtful which to present it to. 

" To your master, James," said Mrs Hartley, 
significantly. 

The man advanced, and, with a bow, laid the 
bag by the side of Eustace. 

" Four days too soon, mother ! " he said, smiling ; 
** your jurisdiction does not end till the 20th, re- 
member." 
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" It ended the moment you came back," she re- 
sponded, with' a loving look ; " but come, let us see 
what is inside ' the Squire's bag/ as they call it at 
the post-office." 

" There you are ! — a whole budget," he said, 
laying a heap of letters before his mother ; " there 's 
enough there to occupy you all the morning." 

" Answers to the invitations, I expect," said 
Mrs Hartley; "that's a formidable-looking pack- 
age of yours, Eustace," she continued, as he drew 
out a parcel 

" That 's from Dalton, one of the fellows I ve 
asked down here ; you '11 like him, mother. I told 
him to send me all the letters that came, yesterday ; 
they seem tolerably numerous. There 's his note." 

The letter, written in a clear, gentlemanly hand, 
he handed to his mother, who read its contents — 

" Ch. Ch. College, Oxford, May 2l8t. 

"Dear Hartley, — I enclose all the communi- 
cations which have arrived for you up to this time. 
Verily, their name is 'legion.' I particularly ad- 
mire the epistle with the red wafer. Make my 
VOL. I, e 
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respectful compliments to yom* lady-mother, to 
whom I hope to have the honour of an introduc- 
tion on the 24th inst My Gyp is venting his 
impatience in a stampede outside the door; so 
1*11 save the post, and close my letter. — Yours 
unalterably, 

" Herbert Dalton/' 

" Not UUs, I hope/ Eustace/' said his mother, 
when she had read the note, and saw the contents 
of the parcel 

" Not one of them," her son replied ; " I haven't 
a bill that I know of." 

He was reading a dirty, badly-written epistle as 
he spoke ; the contents of which made his cheek 
burn and his eye flasL The envelope lay beside 
him, with a red wafer. 

" Is that the letter your friend speaks of in his 
note?" 

" Yes, mother." 

She made a slight gesture, as if she would stretch 
out her hand to take it ; he saw it, and crushed the 
paper in his fingers. 
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" I cannot, mother/' he said ; " not even to you" 

** I am sorry you have a secret from me," she 
said, sadly. 

"It is no secret, mother; that is— it is a de- 
mand — ^a" 

" A demand for money ?" 

" Yes, mother ; and one which I must pay/' 

Mrs Hartley looked frightened. 

"Is it a large one?" 

" Oh, no, mother ! set your heart at rest on that 
score — £50 will suffice. There, let us talk about 
something else; I am sorry the letter came this 
morning." 

*' So am I ; however, order Matthews to pay this 
mysterious demand, and let there be an end of it." 

" I will pay it myself," her son replied. " I have 
money enough with me ; do not trouble Matthews 
about it — it is something he will not understand." 

" Very well," said Mrs Hartley ; " as you please ; 
and now to see who are coming." 

She opened letter after letter of gratified accept- 
ance, and read the contents to her son. 

" The Smithsons will be here, and the Bumets, 
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and the Greys, and, — oh, here it is! The Mal- 
colms ! Yes, they will be most happy ; I am always 
glad to receive them, they are such nice people — 
among the wealthiest in the county. Mrs Malcolm 
is Lord Earlsford's cousin, as well as ourselves, and 
then, Clara." 

"Clara!" 

" Yes, their daughter." 

" Oh, yes, I remember ; she is a little girl, is 
she not?" 

"A little girl! My dear boy, what are you 
thinking of? Clara Malcolm is one of the most 
beautiful and accomplished young ladies I know. 
Little girl ! Why, she is eighteen ! She was pre- 
sented at court last season." 

" True, I had forgotten," said Eustace ; " it must 
be six years since I saw her." 

" Yes, they were abroad a long time ; and since 
their return you have been from home. You will 
be delighted with Clara; I intend to see a good 
deal of her ; there are so few one can associate 
with ; and in short" 

"In short, mother mine, you think Miss Clara 
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Malcolm, with her riches and her beauty, would be 
a very eligible match for your scapegrace of a son ! 
Was not that your plan, most sapient of match- 
makers, to marry me to the lady, and unite the 
estates in a ring fence V 

"I am afraid I must plead 'guilty/" Mrs 
Hartley replied. " I do so long to see you settled, 
Eustace." 

" 'Tisn't every mother that is so anxious to re- 
sign her sway," he said, with something of sadness 
in his tone and look. "I am afraid I shall give 
you cause for anxiety on that score for a long time. 
I do not intend to marry." 

" So says many a young man of your age ; but 
they alter their minds, notwithstanding. I do not 
despair of seeing a fair lady and a houseful of 
children in Earlcourt yet." 

" It is impossible, mother !" said her son, almost 
angrily ; " that is, I mean" 

" Have you come back to me without your heart, 
my son ?" she asked, timidly. " Does your mother 
hold a second place already?" 

" No, mother ; I 'm heart-whole, believe me ; but 
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do not talk to me of marrying; give me time. 
My studies are not over yet ; I am going back to 
Oxford to carry oflf all the prizes, and come home 
covered with honour, and overwhelmed with dis- 
tinction. Then, I must travel ! — see the world ! 
You shall come with me, mother. I can't part 
with you; time enough to talk of marriage a 
dozen years hence!" And, kissing her lightly on 
the forehead, he left the room. 

It was a lovely domain that called Eustace Hart- 
ley master. The old mansion, dating back from 
the time of Elizabeth, stood in a park of rare 
beauty, planted with avenues of trees — coeval with 
the dwelling some of them — and swelling into hill 
and vale, wood and lawn, till it mingled with the 
landscape beyond the sunk fence, and gave the 
beholder the idea of unlimited territory. Herds of 
deer fed undisturbed among the trees, — every now 
and then scudding away in terror at some ima- 
ginary danger; and game of every sort filled the 
copses with their morning cries. 

The lord of all this walked on moodily, a dark 
cloud upon his face, and his head bent upon his 
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breast. In his hand he held the crumpled letter 
that had caused him such annoyance. 

"Will the end never come?" he muttered to 
himself; "must my whole life be an atonement for 
a boy's act of folly? mother, mother! with 
all your pride in your son, how would you feel if 
you could see the writer of this cursed letter ; if 
you knew that " 

" If you please, sir, Mr Matthews is in the 
library," said a voice at his side, breaking in upon 
his meditations. He turned and saw his valet. 

" Very well," he replied ; " tell Matthews I will 
be with him immediately." 

" Yes, sir." 

" And, French." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Tell them to have my horse round at one 
o'clock I have business which will take me from 
home for an hour or two." 

"Yes, sir." 

The man touched his hat, and retired. 

" I must ride over to Scorby, and send that 
money," he said to himself as he went in ; " it 
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would never do to send it from here ; it 's a toler- 
able demand; that will make £110 in six months, 
besides the regular allowance. But for my mother, 
they should soon have no further claim on me ; 
but 'twould break her heart. No! for her sake, 
they may try even to beggar me, as far as my 
private means are concerned, before the story of 
my shame shall be told. I must not remit it 
from this place, though ; I must run no risk 
of that page in my life's history turning up for 
every one to read ; it is shame and misery enough 
to have to look back to it myself" 



CHAPTER VII. 

CLARA. 

" Oh, she doth teach the torches to bum bright ! 
Her beaaty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear : 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! 
So shews a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows." 

Romeo and Juliet. 

The morning of the 25th of May rose upon Earls- 
ford clear and bright, as if summer itself had 
dawned earlier than usual upon the world in honour 
of the young heir. Flags waved, and merry peals 
rang from the old churches, for Mr Eustace Hartley 
owned a great part of the city, and all were ready 
to do homage to their popular young landlord. 

Nelly Deane was early at her simple toilet. Her 
grandmother was better than she had been for some 
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time, and her prospect of pleasure was unclouded. 
Mary was helping her to dress, for her young com- 
panions were waiting in laughing impatience down 
stairs, and every minute she delayed seemed to them 
an hour. 

" You'll do now. Miss Nelly," said the old serving- 
woman, bestowing a kiss upon the cheek of her 
foster-child. " You look as fresh as a daisy, that 
you do ! " 

And, truly, it was a fresh, pleasant-looking pic- 
ture that Nelly saw as she gave her little mirror a 
parting glance, — the soft white folds of her muslin 
dress, the little silk jacket, the broad-brimmed hat, 
(turbans and pork-pie hats were not in those days,) 
the face flushed with happy excitement, the brown 
curls falling on her shoulders, — all made up as 
pleasing a tout ensemhle as you could see anywhere. 
Many a jaded city belle would have given a good 
deal to have looked as that young girl looked at 
that hour in the morning. 

She bounded into her grandmother's room, — 
"Well, grandma! What do you think of me? 
How do I look?" 
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" Like a flower, my darling ; like a fresh, inno- 
cent flower," returned Mrs Deane, embracing her. 
" Take care of yourself, my child." 

" I 'U take the best of care, grandma," said Nelly. 
" But are you sure you are well enough for me to 
go?" 

"Quite sure, my dear; there, run away, don't 
stop talking to me. Kiss me once more, Nelly. 
God bless you, my darling ! " 

Years afterwards, amid far different scenes, the 
remembrance of the passionate embrace in which 
her grandmother held her on that morning was fresh 
in Nelly's mind; now, however, it did not strike 
her particularly, and with a cheery kiss and "good- 
bye " she left her. The road to Earlcourt was lite- 
rally alive with vehicles of all sorts, equestrians, and 
foot-passengers. The party of young people be- 
longed to the last-named part of the throng, for the 
distance was short, and the day was fine. Carriage 
after carriage passed them on the road, from the 
occupants of many of which came a greeting to 
Nelly Deane — among the rest, that of Dr Browne. 
There was a delay at the turnpike, and both the 
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doctor and Andrew, who was attending his master, 
as he always did on visits of ceremony, recognised 
their young jyroUgke, The merry group of girls 
were very close to the carriage, and the doctor 
put his head out of the window to greet his little 
favourite* " Well, little girl ! " he said, " going with 
allthe world, eh?'' 

" Yes, sir," said Nelly. 

" Ha ! so am I. Pack of foolery, all of it. No 
such doings when / came of age !" 

And the doctor sighed, as if there were some 
memories still treasured in his heart of his youth- 
ful days. 

" Take care of yourself, mind," he said, as the 
carriage moved on ; " don't get lost in the crowd, or 
lose your heart to the young heir's handsome face ! " 

Nelly laughed, and the girls went their way, 
speculating much on what young Mr Hartley was 
like, what he would say in his speech, what would 
be done during the day, and so on. 

At Earlcourt all was bustle and magnificent pre- 
paration. Carriage after carriage set down their 
loads of well-dressed and congratulating aristoc- 
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racy ; while the more plebeian portion of the visit- 
ors poured in from every side in an unbroken 
stream, till house, lawn, and spacious park seemed 
alike full ; and the college friends of Eustace, who 
had heard the reports of his poverty, and perhaps 
joined in the whispers about his name, were alike 
surprised and pleased at the signs of almost un- 
bounded wealth and unlimited power by which he 
was surrounded. 

*' You are a lucky fellow, Hartley," said Herbert 
Dalton, as they stood on the terrace and watched 
the arrivals ; " I had no idea, when I saw you 
poring over your books at Oxford, that you were 
the master of a place like this. I thought you 
were a screw — ^hard-up, poor as Job !" 

" You have queer ideas of poverty, Dalton. 
Why, my rooms cost — I am ashamed to say what, — 
and one does not live as a gentleman commoner for 
nothing." 

** Oh, that goes for naught ! Many a silk gown 
is worn the better to hide an empty purse. Why, 
your predecessor in those very rooms hadn't a 
penny to bless himself, and yet he fitted them up 
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in that splendid style ! In his day those fine gilded 
doors often shut in empty cupboards, if his Gyp 
was to be believed." 

" I don't keep empty cupboards !** said Eustace, 
laughing. " However, I *m going to reform next 
term. I 'm only a freshman yet, you know !" 

" That 's another thing that puzzles our fellows," 
said Dalton ; " why you have been only one term 
at college. Many men are leaving at your age, 
especially with your fortune ; and here you are 
just beginning a course of study, and working as 
if your life depended on fitting yourself for a fifty 
pound curacy, or a classical mastership in a country 
academy. What have your guardians been think- 
ing about, or where have you spent the flower of 
your youth, that your .studies are not over at 
twenty-one?" 

A shade passed over the young man's face, as he 
replied gravely, — "I never had any real guardian 
but my mother; my cousin, Lord Earlsford, the 
other appointed director of my afiairs, left every- 
thing to her, and I had my own way pretty much." 

" And what have you done with yourself in your 
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youthful years — since your Eton days? Eeynolds 
— a reading man of Corpus, a red-haired f eUow — ^but 
you won't know him, he 's not in our set — swears 
he saw you two years ago at " 

The colour faded out of Eustace Hartley's face, 
till his very lips were white, and his voice was 
hoarse and low as he said, "Where? — where did 
any one see me two years ago that's at Oxford 
now?" 

"No very terrible place, my dear fellow; he 
says he met you several times — once he remembers 
particularly — walking with a young lady " 

" Eustace ! Eustace ! I have been seeking you 
everywhere ! " said the voice of Mrs Hartley behind 
them ; " do come in, thd Malcolms are come, and 
your absence will appear strange !" 

A thorough gentlewoman she looked, as she 
passed her arm through her son's, and led him 
away. She wore a dress of dark satin, with a white 
lace shawl, and her face was flushed with gratified 
pride and true motherly love. 

Dalton gazed after them, as, with a slight 
apology, they walked slowly along the terrace. 
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"How like they are/* he said to himself; "as 
handsome a mother and son as can be seen any 
day. And yet I 'm very much mistaken if there 's 
not a screw loose somewhere. What has Hartley 
been up to, I wonder?" 

He slowly followed to the front door, where he 
found Eustace receiving the congratulations of a 
distinguished-looking party. There was a hand- 
some middle-aged gentleman, a lady possessing the 
remains of great beauty, two very young gentlemen 
— ^boys in fact, though they would have been highly 
indignant at hearing such an epithet applied to 
them — and a yoimg lady, whose back was towards 
them. 

Introductions began. He learned that the lady 
and gentleman were Mr and Mrs Malcolm, that the 
young gentlemen were the Masters Burnet, their 
nephews, and the yoimg lady their daughter. 

She turned round at Mrs Hartley's words — 
"Miss Clara Malcolm, — Mr Herbert Dalton, a 
friend of my son's.*' 

Dalton bowed to the tall, bending figure before 
he raised his eyes to the face; when he did so. 
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there flashed upon him a vision of such exceeding 
beauty, that he remembered that first look to his 
life's end. 

Clara Malcolm was rather above the ordinary 
height of women, with a figure as lithe and graceful 
as a fawn. Her face was of a slightly Eastern 
mould, and in its calm loveliness might have been 
a Medora's, or any of the types of Oriental beauty 
which poets love to sing, or artists to portray. 
Her glossy black hair lay in Madonna bands 
against her somewhat pale cheek, and there was a 
statuesque air of repose about her, which made her 
appear somewhat older than she really was, — a, self- 
possessed woman, rather than a timid girl Such 
as she was, however, she seemed in Herbert's eyes 
altogether lovely, and he yielded up his heart at 
once and for ever to her power. He was not slow to 
discover that these were highly-favoured guests, and 
there was something in Mrs Hartley's face, as she 
looked upon her ' son, while he moved away with 
the young heiress on his arm, that betrayed her 
secret to his observant eyes. 

VOL. L F 
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" I *11 wager anything now, the old lady wants to 
make a match of that/* he said to himself; '*and 
her dutiful son does not care about it ; he walks 
with that glorious creature as if she were one of 
your every-day wax-doll beauties — looks positively 
bored." 

"Mr Dalton — Miss Smith," said Mrs Hartley, 
breaking in upon his reverie, and linking him to a 
young lady of the order of beauty he had just been 
condemning. "That is the bell for the tenants' 
dinner; may I intrust this young lady to your 
care ? there wiU be somewhat of a crowd." 

** With pleasure!" replied Dalton, inwardly wish- 
ing the young lady and her flaxen curls (that 
her friends thought " so pretty") a hundred miles 
away, — anywhere rather than leaning on his arm, 
especially as he saw the fair Clara transferred 
with a bow and a smile to another gentleman, while 
Eustace drew his mother's arm lovingly and re- 
spectfully into his own, and led the way to the 
great tent. There had been no stint in Mrs 
Hartley's preparations ; the huge pavilion was 
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one blaze of decorations, — evergreens and flowers 
miogled with flags and ribbons, and tables covered 
with snowy cloths, and glittering .with glass and 
silver. These were for the better class of the 
tenantry — the farmers and tradespeople; the cot- 
tars were already feasting in the park, on unlimited 
beef and pudding, under the superintendence of 
several stewards, appointed for the occasion. 
Eustace was to visit these presently ; in the mean 
time he was going to the tent, to head the table 
there, to take a glass of wine with his people, and 
to make, as Dalton said, his maiden speech. 

Great was the acclamation at his entrance, and 
respectful the greetings on every side, as the group 
' made their way to the raised table at the top of the 
tent. Eustace led his mother to her seat, and stood 
by her side, looking with glistening eyes on the 
assembly, met so heartily to do him honour. 
There was the usual round of health-drinking, 
and speechifying, and hearty good wishes for the 
prosperity of the young landlord, whose lot in life 
seemed opening so brilliantly. His answering 
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speech was short, his voice was broken by many 
emotions ; and there were not a few present who 
remembered long afterwards the painful expression 
which flitted over the young squire's face, as some 
one cheerily added, when they wished him health 
and long life, " and a good wife to him !" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT A DAY MAY BRING FORTH. . 

" He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the 

morning, 
Gladden'd the earth with its light, and ripen'd thought 

into action. 

She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a 

woman." 

Longfellow. 

Nelly and her young companions joined heartily 
in all the amusements of that eventful day. They 
heard the speeches, and saw the games in the park, 
ever and anon coming across the squire and his 
party, as they moved among their people with a 
kind word and a smile for every one they met. 

Dr Browne, too, had crossed her path more than 
once. He was in high favour with the lady of 
Earlcourt, being her medical attendant, looking 
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upon her as a " sensible woman/' which praise he be- 
stowed upon very few ; so he was among those she 
delighted to honour on this birthday of her son ; 
and her aristocratic hand rested upon his arm fre- 
quently during the day, when he was making him- 
self agreeable elsewhere. The doctor had a nod 
and a smile for Nelly whenever he saw her ; once 
only she came near enough to speak. They were 
going about among the cottagers previous to the 
commencement of the games, and they came upon 
a little group of neatly-attired country-folks. A 
sunburned, sheepish-looking man; a rosy-cheeked, 
black-eyed, little woman, the very essence of coun- 
try smartness; and two or three "toddling wee 
things," as clean and wholesome as soap and water 
and motherly care could make them. A somewhat 
strange addition to this group was Nelly Deane, as, 
with her hat oflf, and her luxuriant hair falling in 
rich profusion about her face, she sat upon the 
grass playing with a crowing baby. 

Mrs Hartley stopped opposite the group. " What 
nice-looking people,*' she remarked ; " if all your 
tenantry were like them, Eustace !" 
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*' Mine would be a pattern estate, mother," the 
young man repKed, laughing ; and, going forward, 
they asked a few questions of the couple, who stood 
up blushing and stammering at being noticed by 
the gentry. 

Nelly rose also, blushing too, partly at the 
thought of being caught in what seemed such 
childish play, and partly at the looks of undisguised 
astonishment with which she was regarded. 

Dr Browne was among the party, and soon spied 
her out. " Is that you, little girl,"* he said ; *' what 
are you doing here ?" 

Nelly gave the infant to its mother, and came 
forward. " This is Mary's nephew, Dr Browne," 
she replied simply — " Evan Jones and his wife. I 
used to go to their place when I was a little girl 
very often. Mary will be very glad to hear of 
them, as she could not come." 

** No false pride about her," muttered the doctor, 
as with a smile to him, and a courtesy to Mrs 
Hartley, she returned to the children. 

"And where do you live, my man?" asked 
Eustace, lingering, that he might gaze a little 
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longer at the beautiful face which had looked for 
one brief moment into his own. 

" Llandino, sir/' replied the man, sleeking down 
his hair with his homy hand ; " I 'm Mr Bateman's 
hind." 

"Llandino!" exclaimed Mrs Hartley; "why, 
that 's that great farm beyond the hills there. It 
must be ten miles off?" 

" It 's nearer twelve, my lady," the man replied. 

" Then, how ever did you get here ?" 

" / walked, ma'am," he answered, respectfully ; 
" Mary and the young 'uns, they came in Mr Bate- 
man's waggon. He 's very good, he is ; he brought 
all the people as couldn't walk." 

" And you 11 walk back ? " 

" I hope so, ma'am." 

" That 's a long walk for a day's pleasure," said 
Eustace, looking at Nelly ; " is it not Miss, ah" 

" My name is Deane," said the young girl, 
quietly. 

" Yes, it 's summat of a journey," the man said ; 
" but my missus and me takes few holidays ; and 
if there 'd ha' been nought else a-going on, the 
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pleasure of seeing Miss Nelly here would ha' been 
enough of itself, bless her !" 

Mrs Hartley said a few more words to the plea- 
sant-looking wife, and arranged that she should 
come in for a share of the useful articles to be 
distributed presently ; and the party passed on to 
another group, leaving Evan Jones and his family 
in open-mouthed admiration of the kindness and 
affability of the squire and his mother. Eustace 
Hartley cast more than one backward glance at the 
lovely girl he had so unexpectedly come across ; for 
lovely she was by this time. The year that had 
passed since she stood with her grandmother on the 
steps of Dr Browne's house had changed her un- 
formed girlish face into one of exceeding loveli- 
ness ; not so classical in its contour, or so faultless 
in its beauty, as many of those who graced that 
day's festival with their presence, but just such a 
face as strikes the heart, and lives in the memory 
long after mere beauty of colouring and feature 
is forgotten for ever. 

" That 's a lovjsly face ! " said Mrs Hartley to 
Dr Browne. " You know her, it seems ?" 
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" Yes, madam ; I know her for as good a little 
girl as you 'd find for many a mile round." 

" Little girl ! " she replied, laughing ; " why, my 
dear sir, you must have odd notions of age ! That 
young lady must be seventeen at the very least." 

*' Perhaps so ; seventeen and sixty have a wide 
gulf between them. I beg Miss Nelly Deane's 
pardon." 

*' Nelly Deane — ^what a pretty name— quite like 
the heroine of a three-volume novel," said Miss 
Malcolm, with a contemptuous smile. 

" Pray, who is this unadorned young beauty, Dr 
Browne ? One of Mr Hartley's farmer's daughters 
I suppose." 

" Mistaken for once. Miss Malcolm," he replied. 
" That young girl is a lady by birth, and, if I 'm not 
very much mistaken, by bringing up as well. Her 
grandmother, with whom she lives, is Lord Ten- 
terby's first cousin, and the granddaughter of an 
earl." 

" Indeed ! " replied Miss Clara ; " I never heard of 
them. Deane ! Deane ! no, I am sure I never met 
any one of the name. Where do they live ?" 
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" In Lorton Street. The old lady is a patient of 
mine." 

" In Lorton Street ! what ever can induce any one 
to live there?" 

" Necessity, Miss Clara. Mrs Deane is very poor; 
that sparkling bauble on your wrist cost more than 
a year's income to them. You would disdain to 
set your dainty foot over the threshold of that poor 
widow's door, and yet she is a lady — as true a lady 
as I ever met, yourself not excepted, Miss Mal- 
colm.'' 

Clara Malcolm turned away, her face glowing at 
the hrusquerie of the doctor's speech; pride of 
wealth and station was " the sole alloy in her most 
lovely mould," and his words carried a stinging 
rebuke with them. 

Mrs Hartley had listened with interest to what 
had passed. 

" This lady," she said, " is she ill ? You called 
her your patient** 

" Very, madam ; ill of a malady for which there 
is no cure, no end, save the one which comes to all 
things." 
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" 111 and poor/' said the lady, half to herself, with 
an involuntary glance at the splendid home which 
called her mistress. "Could I not help her? 
Would she'' 

" She would accept nothing, madam," he replied, 
" offered in the guise of help. I can do nothing 
but refuse my fees when she offers them, and let 
her imagine she is running up a bill to be paid 
some day. There are many things, however, which 
her scanty purse cannot afford — ^luxuries, delicacies, 
that are so grateful because unexpected, — for in- 
stance, a bimch of the splendid grapes which will 
grace your dessert by and by." 

"I understand," said Mrs Hartley; "fruit or 
game." 

" Anything of that sort, my dear madam, will be 
very acceptable to Mrs Deane.'' 

" I will have a basket packed for that pretty girl 
to take home with her ; you shall introduce her to 
me, Dr Browne, before she goes." 

" Nelly will feel herself highly honoured, madam. 
— Well, Andrew, what is it?" 

The doctor's servant, out of breath, and evidently 
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in great haste, had come up to where they were 
standing. His master stepped aside to hear what 
he had to say. 

"It's a laddie frae the toun, sir; Mrs Deane's 
servant sent him. He 's ower flurried to tell a clear 
tale, but I *m misdoubting she 's gane, or near it ; 
ane thing he's clear aboot ony way, and that is, 
wuU ye gie Miss Nelly a lift hame V* 

*' Take her home ! Of course ; poor child, poor 
child!" replied the doctor. "She's yonder, under 
the big chestnut ; fetch her, Andrew." 

"Will I tell her, sir?" 

" As you like ; if you can ; gently, mind — gently" 

" Ay, sir, I'll be gentle — ^never fear ; maybe I '11 
say naething, after a'." 

" Nothing to take you away from us, I trust," 
said Mrs Hartley, as the doctor turned to make his 
adieus. 

" Yes, madam, I must go this instant," he re- 
plied; " the very person of whom we were 
speaking" 

"MrsDeane?" 

" Is dead, or dying, I fear" — and with a brief 
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leave-taking he bustled off. Meantime, Andrew 
sought and found Nelly, with her humble friends, 
but his heart failed him, and all he could say to 
her was that "she was wanted at hame." 

" At home !" she exclaimed ; " and you come to 
tell me ! Then something is the matter ! Grandma 
is ill." 

" I canna rightly tell what it is/' said Andrew, 
sadly ; " but dinna lose ony time, lassie. Ye '11 ride 
hame with the doctor ; the carriage will be ready by 
this ; I ordered it before I spoke to him ! " 

*' The doctor !" said Nelly, turning very white ; 
" what does it mean ? grandma ! Ill and alone, 
and I here ! What shall I do ? " 

" Dinna greet — dinna greet ! " Andrew said, 
taking her hand to lead her away ; " it 's maybe 
nae sae ill as we fear. The laddie didna seem to 
ken muckle." 

The carriage was ready when they reached it, 
and Dr Browne standing by it impatiently. " Jump 
in !" he said, gruffly. 

" I hadna the heart to tell her a', sir," said 
Andrew, as he closed the door. 
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" She '11 know soon enough." was the curt 
answer. " Tell him to drive fast." 

The day passed over unclouded, save by this one 
little incident ; and Mrs Hartley and her son con- 
gratulated themselves on its complete success, as 
they sat together in her boudoir, after the last 
carriage-load of guests had departed. " It has gone 
off very well, Eustace," she remarked ; " not a single 
mischance of any sort. Your popularity is estab- 
lished ; take care you don't lose it." 

" Oh, I won't lose it, mother ; I 'm going to be 
an exemplary landlord. After I Ve done at Oxford, 
and travelled a bit, I 'm going to settle down into a 
country gentleman." 

*' Don't affect the farmer, " said his mother • 
" that 's a rdle I hate." 

" Don't be afraid, mother," he replied, laughing ; 
" I 've no taste for agriculture. I don't understand 
*turmuts;' and as long as I get bread, I am 
sorry to say I don't feel very much interest about 
how the wheat growa I should make a poor 
farmer, I am afraid." 

" You '11 make a gentleman^ my son," said his 
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mother, proudly, " and that is all I wish to see 
you. And now, tell me, did I overrate Miss 
Malcolm's beauty? Is she not all I said she 
was?" 

''Ah, mother!" 

" And the handsomest young lady that honoured 
you to-day?" 

" Yes, mother," replied the young man, some- 
what absently. " Except one" he added, sotto 
voce. " Except one !" 



CHAPTER IX. 

TOO LATE ! 

" Leaves have their time to fall ! 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath ; 
And stars to set ; but all — 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh, Death ! 

" Thou art where billows foam ! 

Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful home ! 
And the world calls us forth ; and thou art there ! " 

Hehans. 

Dr Browne's carriage rolled swiftly towards Earls- 
ford, bearing the kind-hearted sympathising doctor, 
and the terrified, sorrowing Nelly. He was almost 
sure of what he should find on their arrival; he 
had been anticipating this sudden summons ever 
since he first saw Mrs Deane; but Nelly, poor 
child, was unprepared for the shock, and he knew 
not how to break His fears to her. Her grand- 
VOL. L . o 
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mother was all in all to her ; she had no recollec- 
tion of a mother's love or a father's care, and the 
bereavement he anticipated would be a terrible 
shock She spoke little on their route, asking once 
in piteous tones — 

" Dr Browne ! do you think grandma is very 
ill?" 

" I fear so," he replied. 

" Do you think she will die ?" 

There was a terror in the tone that touched him 
greatly ; he took the little hand that lay so listlessly 
in her lap, and stroked it softly. He hardly knew 
what to say. " Nelly, my poor child ! you should 
have been told before ; / ought to have done it, if 
. no one else did. Your grandmother cannot live ; 
her case has long been hopeless; it was only a 
question of time. Be a woman, my dear," he added, 
as the poor girl burst into passionate tears ; " she 
will need all your care — all your thoughts — 
if" 

" If she 's alive ! I understand," sobbed Nelly ; 
*' let me cry ! let me cry ! it does me good ; I '11 
not ciy before her. Oh, grandmamma ! " 
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Dr Browne wisely let her weep on till they 
neared the house, when he was surprised at the 
resolution with which she controlled her tears, and 
stilled the rebellious twitching of the muscles of 
her mouth, and even looked out of the window for 
the first glimpse of home. 

There was some bustle in the little street ; women 
talked to one another from their respective door- 
ways ; and many heads peeped out at the approach- 
ing carriage. 

Mrs Deane's door stood ajar, and at the sound of 
the wheels Mary presented herself. There was no 
mistaking the expression of her face — so pale, 
so awe-stricken ; the shadow of the death she had 
witnessed seemed to have rested on her also ; and, 
with a wUd cry, Nelly threw herself into her faith- 
ful arms. 

" My poor lamb!" said the old woman, almost 
carrying her into the house. 

" Too late?" said the doctor in a low tone. 

" Yes, sir," she answered ; '* too late ! But there 
was nothing you could have done." 

"No suffering?" 
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" No, sir," she replied, stroking Nelly's hair, who 
nestled, shuddering, in her arms ; " none ; it was 
just going to sleep in this world to wake in the 
next. Don't shiver so, my darling ; you could have 
done nothing/' 

"Oh, grandma, grandma!" moaned poor Nelly. 
" And I was away enjoying myself!" 

" Poor child !" the doctor said ; " this is a terrible 
blow. You were with your mistress ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Mary, the tears rolling down her 
cheeks ; " she was asleep, and I thought she looked 
paler than usual, and I sat down beside her ; you 
cautioned me, you know, sir, against leaving her 
alone long." 

"I did; weU?" 

" Well, sir, I hadn't sat many minutes before she 
seemed to breathe quick and hard. I lifted her up 
a little, and she opened her eyes. It was only for 
a moment, — her lips moved; but I could hear 
nothing; and when I laid her down she was 
gone." 

" At rest at last," said Dr Browne. " Remember 
what a life of suffering she is freed from — ^what a 
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liaven of repose she has entered into. Try to think 
of that, NeUy!" 

Those who called the doctor gniflf and cross, 
would scarcely have known him now, had they seen 
him as he spoke words of comfort to the desolate 
orphan, whose only earthly friend was so suddenly 
taken away. " Get her to bed as soon as may be," 
he said to Mary ; " I will send a draught for her. 
You have people to do what is necessary?" 

" Yes, sir ; the neighbours are all very kind. I 
have not wanted help ; all is done that can be done 
to-night." 

" If you want assistance, or advice in any way*' 
said he, pausing, " let me know. I will see you to- 
morrow" — and, pressing Nelly's hand,, he left them. 

Much communion with himself did the worthy 
doctor hold that night after his return home. 
He was unusually absent and taciturn; and 
startled Andrew, who "attended with his nightly 
glass of punch, by suddenly slapping his knee, and 
exclaiming vehemently, " I '11 do it, let them say 
what they will !" — after which he went to bed, with 
many grunts and muttered sentences, of which his 
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servant could make nothing. To Mrs Simms the 
housekeeper, however, on his descent to the lower 
regions, he imparted his grave fears that " some- 
thing was wrang wi' the maister; he seem.ed sair 
putten about!" 

" It '11 be about the old lady, maybe ; he seemed 
mightily taken with her/* 

" Na, na, its no that ; he 's no that easy fashed. 
People die every day, and doctors dinna fash 
thirsels ower muckle about it. It 's something that 
he 's going to do." 

" Then we shall find out sometime," Mrs Simms 
remarked. 

" 1 11 try, ony way," returned Andrew, grimly, 
as he wished her "good night." 

Meanwhile Nelly, in her humble home, had wept 
till she could weep no longer, with the passionate 
grief of girlhood. Mary made no attempt to stay 
the torrent of her sorrow, knowing well the relief 
of tears — weeping herself, too, with the slow-com- 
ing, scalding drops which grief wrings from older 
eyes, and caressing her darling as she would have 
done when she was a little flaxen-haired child. 
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She tried to persuade her to enter the room 
where her grandmother lay " at rest," as Dr 
Browne had bid her remember, but to no purpose. 
"Not to-night, Mary; not to-night," she said; 
" to-morrow, in the daytime ; but not on this day 
when I left her to die alone." 

Her self-reproach was piteous to hear. 

"That's wrong, Miss Nelly," said the old ser- 
vant ; " it would grieve her if she could hear you ; 
you did no wrong in going out; it might have 
been just the same if you had been only away on 
some trifling errand, for ten minutes — ay, five. 
You must not think of it so." 

The morning found them both more composed, 
and able to think what should be done. Nelly 
knew her grandmother's cousin, Lord Tenterby, 
by name alone, yet he was the nearest relation she 
had, and must be written to ; and it was with fear 
and trembling she indited a little note. Of her 
mother's relations there were none left that she 
knew of ; she had been an only child and an orphan 
when she married Mrs Deane's son, so her child 
seemed utterly friendless. Lord Tenterby's answer 
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arrived in due course ; an imposing-looking missive, 
bordered with black, and sealed with a huge coat-of- 
arms. The inside corresponded with the exterior : — 

" Tentebby Castle, 11th May. 
" Lord Tenterby presents his compliments to Miss 
Ellen Deane, and regrets to hear of the death of his 
respected relative. Lord Tenterby will be in Earls- 
ford on the day of interment, and will do himself 
the honour of waiting on Miss Deane, to confer 
with her about her future prospects. The family 
carriage will attend the funeral 
"To Miss Deajsje." 

"0 Mary, what shall we do?" said poor Nelly, 
when she had perused the pompous supercilious 
epistle ; " I never thought of his coming here ! " 

** He must just take us as we are," she replied. 
" He might have made things very different to her, 
if he had chosen. I hope his conscience will prick 
him when he sees how she lived for years, and 
never murmured, poor lamb !" 

The note was shewn to Dr Browne, who read it 
with a curious expression of face. 
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" Your future prospects, Nelly/' he said gravely ; 
** you have not thought much about that V* 

" No," said Nelly ; " but I must, after " 

"Don't be precipitate, child; if this lord offers 
you a home, (as I am inclined, from the style of this 
note, to think he will,) don't accept it too hurriedly ; 
you don't know what the life of a poor relation in 
a rich man's house is. Take time to consider, — 
take a month — a week, — promise that you will." 

Nelly promised, wondering inwardly at the doc- 
tor's earnestness, in a matter with which he could 
have no concern ; and she despatched another timid 
little note, thanking his lordship for his condescen- 
sion. The day of the funeral came at last, after 
what seemed an interminable week to the watchers 
in that lonely house ; and all that was mortal of 
Mrs Deane, was laid in her quiet grave. Nelly's 
passionate grief was over, and it was with a calm- 
ness that surprised herself, that she looked for the 
last time on the placid face, and afterwards heard 
the melancholy cortege move from the door. 

Lord Tenterby kept his word; and a magnifi- 
cent carriage, with a fat coachman, and super- 
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cilious footman, made its appearance at the ap- 
pointed time, bringing all the dwellers in the little 
street to their doors and windows, to wonder at the 
splendour of poor Mrs Deane's connexions, and to 
speculate whether Nelly would be borne away in 
that overwhelming equipage, to spend her future 
life in a sphere of corresponding greatness. The 
footman brought a note, appointing four o'clock 
for his lordship's visit to his young relation ; and 
Nelly bathed her eyes, and smoothed her hair, and 
awaited his coming, with her heart beating tumul- 
tuously. She had often heard her grandmother 
speak of his lordship, and knew he was considered 
a harsh, pompous man by those who knew him, 
and she was terribly anxious as to the result of 
their intercourse. " I 'm so frightened, Mary," she 
said, as Mary arranged the little room, and wiped 
a slight trace of dust from the old-fashioned table, 
bright with the polishing of years ; " I shan't know 
what to say, or how to speak to him." 

"Just you speak from your own heart, Miss 
Nelly, dear ; say what you think will be right, and 
mind what the doctor said — if he offers to take 
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you home to the castle, don't you be in a huny to 
accept ; maybe something will turn up.*' 

" Something may'' said Nelly, her tears falling 
on her neat black dress : ** but I don't see what. 
Mary ! I wish we could always live on here." 

"I wish we could, deary, for her sake. Now 
don't you cry so, things 11 turn out quite different 
to what we expect, see if they don't; you shan't 
go with him anyway." 

" I 'd rather go to service," said Nelly, through 
her tears ; " or be a teacher, I think I could teach 
very little children, Mary, I m so fond of them." 

" Of course you could, and big ones too, if you 
tried ; oh, we '11 do something, never fear ; I '11 set 
my old wits to work, when all this is over, and see 
what I can think of ; that 's right, my darling, let 
me see you smile." And so the faithful old servant 
strove to cheer the desolate girl, while they waited 
the coming of her titled relative. 



CHAPTER X. 

TWO PROPOSALS TO NELLY. 

" Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 
Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here ; 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can o'ercast. 
And the heart and the hand all thy own to the last." 

Moore. 

The mourners returned from their solemn duty to 
the dead, and assembled in the little parlour, filling 
its tiny space, though they were but few. Close 
upon their arrival came Lord Tenterby. He was 
a tall, stout man, loud-voiced and pompous; and 
looked doubly so in the small room with its 
worn carpet and old-fashioned appointments. He 
sat down with a patronising and supercilious air, 
while the little document which formed the will 
of Mrs Deane was read, and cast a somewhat 
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scornful look at the two or three pages, as if he 
thought such a will hardly worth making or listen- 
ing to. The lawyer who had drawn it up, and who 
had managed the affairs of the deceased lady ; and 
Dr Browne, who at her request, made some time 
before her death, had consented to act as executor, 
were the only persons present besides Nelly and 
her faithful attendant — the two or three who had 
attended the funeral out of respect to the widow 
having gone their way. There was not much to 
read; Mrs Deane's income had been too small to 
admit of much saving; yet she had managed to 
accumulate about £200 in the years of her widow- 
hood. Of this, £50 was left to " her old and valued 
servant, Mary Jones ;" together with a few articles 
as tokens of remembrance; the remainder was 
Nelly's, after the payment of all debts and claims 
from other parties. They were but few; Mrs Deane 
had "paid as she went," and about £30 covered 
the expenses of her simple funeral and all her 
debts. To Lord Tenterby there was left a curious, 
antique ring, which he well remembered as having 
been in the family for many generations ; and the 
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orphan Nelly was comrnended to his care in a few 
touching words. 

" That is all," said the lawyer, when the last 
page was turned. 

" And a very clear, business-like document," 
said his lordship, with an approving wave of his 
hand. " My deceased relative was a woman of 
great good sense, remarkable clearness of intellect, 
and strength of mind. I regret extremely that 
circumstances over which I had no control should 
have prevented more familiar intercourse between 
us." 

*' I should have imagined, my lord," said Dr 
Browne, quietly, " that nothing but your own will 
could have prevented the intercourse between one 
in your position and a lady situated as Mrs Deane 
was." 

From any one else Lord Tenterby would have 
resented this speech; but though not resident within 
the bounds of the doctor's practice, he still knew 
something of his character and peculiarities; so 
his reply was intended to be apologetic and con- 
ciliatory. "True," he said, with some appearance 
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of hesitation ; " but, doubtless, you are aware, as a 
long resident in this place, of the reasons which 
caused the separation between my respected relative 
and her family ; of the m^alliance — the — a" 

" Pardon me, my lord," said the doctor, glancing 
to where Nelly sat, with her hands folded in her 
lap ; " this is hardly the time to discuss that ques- 
tion, especially in the presence of the young lady 
who has been assuredly the greatest sufferer by 
the mesalliance, as you term it, though I ques- 
tion if it is a right word to use in speaking of a 
union which, by all accounts, was a very happy 
one. 

•* I spoke of it in a family sense, my dear sir ; 
but you are quite right; I did not come here to 
speak of that, but to talk to Miss Deane about her 
future prospects. Don't go away, Mrs — a — a — 
what's your name?" he continued, as Mary rose 
respectfully to leave the room ; •* I should like you 
all to hear what I intend to do for this young 
lady." 

There was something indescribably oflFensive in 
the patronising tone in which these few words were 
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spoken, and the blood rushed in an indignant flush 
over Nelly's pale cheek as she met his arrogant 
look. Involuntarily she placed her hand into Mary's 
lap, who clasped it as if she understood what was 
passing in the mind of her foster-child. Dr Browne 
said nothing, but he looked from Nelly to his lord- 
ship, and back again, and wanted to hear what was 
to follow. 

" You have no property of your own, Miss 
Deane?" Lord Tenterby asked, turning to her. 

" No sir — my lord," stammered Nelly, blushing. 

" Nor anything to depend upon, except the pit- 
tance that will gives you ?" 

*' Nothing.'' 

Her self-possession had returned again; the 
affected, if not contemptuous, pity of his voice reas- 
sured her more than any kindness would have done. 

*' And what do you intend to do V 

" I have hardly had time to think," she replied ; 
'*I shall have to earn my own living somehow; 
how, I have hardly decided yet." 

" Good," muttered the doctor to himself ; " inde- 
pendent ! she 'U do." 
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" Go out as a governess, or a companion, I sup- 
pose," his lordship said, somewhat coldly. " Pardon 
me, my dear young lady, if I say that / cannot 
permit such a step. What would the world say if 
it knew that Lord Tenterby's cousin was drudging 
iox a living?" 

" The world might say what it would," growled 
Dr Browne, sotto voce ; " as long as it did not come 
to your aristocratic ears. But go on, my lord, let 
us hear what you have to propose; I may have 
something to say by and by." 

Nelly did not speak, and his lordship continued. 

" I am empowered by Lady Tenterby, (the best 
of women, my dear,) and my daughter Arabella, 
who is an invalid, and the only one of my family 
remaining at home, to oflFer you a home in our 
house. Our housekeeper, under whose charge you 
will be, is a very worthy woman ; and nothing will 
be asked of you in return, save some little attend- 
ance on her ladyship, and Miss De Burtt, and such 
light needlework as " 

"In short, my lord," said the doctor, breaking 

in, " you offer this young lady (a relation, as you 
VOL. L H 
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SO emphatically insist upon, well brought up, intel- 
ligent, with feelings as sensitive as those of your 
own wife and daughter) the situation of lady's- 
maid and sempstress in your family, without the 
salary usually belonging to such a service. Your 
goodness and benevolence do you much credit, Lord 
Tenterby!" 

"Sir!'' said his lordship, indignantly; "I will 
not permit your interference. Allow me to remind 
you that you have nothing to do with the matter 
under discussion, unless indeed you intend pro- 
viding for the 'young lady' yourself." 

" I have made no such proposition." 

" Then be good enough to let her speak for her- 
self. — You have heard what I have offered you, 
Miss Deane; there is a shelter for you, if you 
choose to accept it." 

An indignant swelling in Nelly's throat almost 
prevented her replying; but she overcame it, and 
spoke : — 

" I am very much obliged to you, my lord," she 
said; "deeply grateful for your kindness to a 
friendless girl ; I have no home, or shall have none 
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by and by, too soon, I fear, and you have offered 
me one, far more splendid than I ever thought of ; 
yet, if you have no objection, if it will not incon- 
venience you, I should like a little time before I 
decide. I am so confused, that " 

Her self-control gave way, and she burst into 
tears. Her aristocratic relative looked at her with 
a sort of pitying contempt, as he might have looked 
at a little child that needed humouring, and when 
her composure was somewhat restored, he spoke 
again. 

"Certainly, my dear young lady," he said, "it is 
a step which will influence your whole life, that you 
have to decide upon. And pray, how long,'" he con- 
tinued, with a disagreeable smile, " will it take Miss 
Ellen Deane to consider whether she will accept a 
home at Tenterby Castle V* 

Nelly hesitated ; had she dared, she would have 
taken a long time; but she was afraid of her 
lordly cousin, and his patronising manner, so she 
replied : — 

"I think — that is, if you please, my lord, — I 
should like a week to consider your kind offer." 
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"A week I many young ladies in your position 
would not have taken an hour. However, be it as 
you will," he continued, rising, and drawing on his 
gloves; "this day week I shall expect a written 
answer to my proposition. Of course you will have 
but one answer to give, when you have considered 
the matter ; so everything will be in readiness for 
you, as soon as you can arrange to come to us.*' 
And extending his hand to the trembling girl, and 
bowing stiflBiy to Dr Browne, he left the room, with- 
out noticing, by so much as a nod, either Mary or 
the lawyer. 

The last-named personage hastened away as soon 
as his lordship had taken his departure ; the doctor 
lingered. Nelly had thrown herseK on the sofa, 
regardless of his presence, and was weeping bitterly, 
though silently. All the pent-up feelings of the 
past few hours would have way now. She cried 
on in silence for a time, till the violence of her 
grief was somewhat spent, when she was roused by 
a gentle touch, and looking up, she saw the doctor 
bending over her. 

" Nelly, my poor child," he said, with a strange 
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softness in his tone and manner, *'look up, and 
speak to me." 

She dried her eyes, and sat up, and he seated 
himself by her side, and took her hand. 

"You remembered your promise to me, Nelly, 
to ask yon proud lord to give you time to, think, 
before you accepted his contemptible offer ; you did 
well" 

" Lord Tenterby was very kind," faltered the poor 
girl ; " I have no claim upon him." 

" Not upon his purse perhaps ; but every one in 
sorrow has a claim upon a man's feelings. Never 
mind him; I had a reason for telling you not to 
decide too quickly. Will you let me help you ?" 

"You, Dr Browne?" 

" Yes, me. Listen to me, Nelly. I have neither 
friend nor relation in the world ; I have wealth, as 
you know. Let me be your protector ! come and 
cheer my home ; be my wife^ Nelly Deane !" 

" Sir ! — Dr Browne !" said poor Nelly, in amaze- 
ment, and staring at him ; for the thought crossed 
her that the worthy doctor had suddenly gone out 
of his mind. 
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" I am serious," he replied ; " I am an old man, 
Nelly, and you are young ; too young, perhaps, the 
world would say, to marry me ; but that is for you 
to decide. My home is very lonely; how your 
bright young face would cheer it, I cannot tell you. 
Come ! and let me stand between you, and the rough 
world ; you have seen what tender mercies are in 
store for you, in your grand relative's household. 
Come to me, and let my love be your shelter." 

Nelly was silent, her heart swelled to her throat, 
and she could not speak. She was touched by the 
generosity which she knew prompted the offer, 
though there was no answering love in her young 
heart. 

"You are silent!" — ^he said at length; "you 
tremble I — you are not afraid of me, Nelly?" 

"Oh, no, no!" she replied, warmly; "you are 
so good, so kind, but" 

"Ah, I see," he said, regretfully; "I ought to 
have thought of the buts. Does that but mean that 
the heart I seek is not yours to give ? that there is 
a younger, brighter image shrined in it ? Speak, 
my child, is it so ?" 
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" No," she answered, softly ; " it is not that ; no 
one has ever sought me. I am heart-whole, Dr 
Browne, believe me." 

" I do believe you," he answered ; " I would not 
hurry you. You shall give me my answer to- 
morrow. If you think you can give your 'hand 
and your heart in it ' to an old man like me, tell 
me so; and if not, — ^well, tell me, and I will be 
content. Till then, God bless you, and keep you !" 

He drew her to him, and kissed her on the fore- 
head, gravely and tenderly, as a father might kiss 
a dearly loved child; but there was something of 
sadness in his tone as he bade her "good night,'* 
for the brown eyes had looked trustingly and fear- 
lessly into his face, and he fancied he read in their 
honest depths, what Nelly's answer of the morrow 
would be. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ANOTHER PROPOSAL TO NELLY. 

" Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 
Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And, by their overflow, 
Raise us from what is low." 

Longfellow. 

Dr Browne thought long and seriously after he 
returned home that evening. He had no calls, as 
it happened, and he sat ruminating on the events 
of the day lon^ past his usual hour for retiring 
to rest. Andrew coming in found him with his 
nightly glass of punch cold and untasted by his 
side, staring into the almost extinguished fire. He 
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moved forward softly, for he feared his master 
might be ilL 

" Andrew," said the doctor, gently, without look- 
ing up, *' I think I Ve made a fool of myself to- 
day." 

His old servant looked at him in astonishment. 
" I dinna see how that 's possible, doctor," he 
replied with the licensed familiarity of an old 
servant ; " that 's ane thing ye 're no clever at, ony 
way." 

" Ah, but I have," he replied ; " and the more 
I think of it, the more certain I am of the fact. 
What do you think I have been doing ?" 

" 'Deed, I couldna say," said Andrew ; " maybe 
youVe put yer hand down for a twenty pound 
subscription to the cathedral repairs." 

** No," said the doctor, laughing ; " I haven't 
done that. Would that be making a fool of my- 
self if I did?" 

" I should think so, sir. The first thing the 
committee wad do, wad be to hand a meeting to 
consider what they should do wi' such an accept- 
able addition to their funds ; and then maybe twa 
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or three o' them as came frae a distance wad hae 
to dine afore they went hame again; and by the 
time they had had ane o' the dinners they serve 
up at the Mitre yonder, and wine to match, to 
drink success and prosperity to the church, and 
the bishop, and the auld kirk here, (if it doesna 
tumble about their lugs some day, it'll be a 
miracle,) there wadna be muckle of the donation 
left ; it wad be something like the lawyer's oyster, 
I 'm thinking — a' swallowed for expenses." 

Dr Browne laughed heartily. ** There 's more 
truth in what you say than the dean and chapter 
would relish if they heard you, Andrew,'" he said ; 
" but guess again/' 

" I canna think o' ony way else," said Andrew ; 
" ye 're no a man to let ony ane tak ye in." 

" I 've not been taken in, as you call it, by any 
one, Andrew, and yet I have done exactly what I 've 
said ; I 've made a fool of myself." 

" I 'd like to ken liow,'' Andrew said, grimly ; 
" I didna think it possible." 

" I '11 tell you how ; I 've asked Nelly Deane to 
be my wife." 
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Andrew stared at his master in blank astonish- 
ment Dr Browne's wife! The idea seemed an 
impossibility. 

" Well," said the doctor, after a pause, " what do 
you think of it, Andrew?" 

" I think ye spoke the truth," was the grim 
reply; "that wee bit lassie your wife! Why 
didna ye ask her to come and be yer grand- 
daughter?" 

Dr Browne sighed ; the disparity of years had 
not struck him so forcibly when he was speaking 
to Nelly as now, when it was so bluntly set before 
him by his brusque old serving-man. " I do not 
know that she will consent," he said ; " I have only 
asked her; she may say no, even though I offer 
her a home and a position she might never other- 
wise gain; but if she accepts, you will welcome 
your young mistress kindly for my sake, Andrew ; 
will you not ?" 

" Ay will I," responded Andrew, warmly ; " I 
wad speak a word o' welcome to a female deevil 
if you asked me; but I canna help wishing ye 
were to bring that wee bit lassie here as a child 
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and no as a woman. It's nane o' my business ; 
but it seems to me like pluckin' a bit o' our ain 
bonny heather, that smells sae sweet and looks sae 
fresh on the hill-side, but loses baith scent and 
colour soon when it's brought in-doors. Ye maim 
forgive me if I am ower plain and bauld," he con- 
tinued, seeing a pained look on his master's face ; 
" I couldna help speaking when I thought o' that 
bonny flower withering and fading in this auld 
house." 

" You are right, Andrew," said his master ; 
*' there 's truth in what you say. Leave me now ; 
I must think about this matter; I am not above 
hearing the truth, even from my servant's lips. 
Leave me, and say nothing of what I have told you 
for the present." 

" I '11 no speak o't till ye gie me leave," said 
Andrew; and, wishing his master "good night," 
he left him. 

The night waned, and still the doctor sat rumi- 
nating on what his servant had said. " He is a 
faithful fellow," he said to himself, " and spoke 
truly. I have done a selfish and a foolish thing, 
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in striving to bind that fresh and fair young life 
to my waning years! However, to-morrow will 
decide." 

The morning found Nelly Deane pale and wearied 
from a sleepless and agitated night After the 
doctor's abrupt proposal and departure, she had- 
sat till the twilight had deepened into darkness, 
thinking till the very intensity of her thoughts 
became insufferable, and she was glad to join Mary 
at their simple supper, to get rid for a few minutes 
of their burden. She did not take her old nurse 
into her confidence then, — the morning would be 
soon enpugh for that, when she had quite made up 
her mind ; at present she was sorely puzzled how 
to act. Long through the still hours of the night 
she thought — thought of all the doctor's kindness 
to her, of the debt of gratitude she owed him, of 
how thankful her grandmother would have been 
to have such a home and such a protector secured 
to her, of the establishment of which she the poor 
friendless orphan would be the honoured mistress ; 
of all this she thought in contrast to her lordly 
cousin's paltry offer, and it was a great temptation. 
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But Nelly looked into her heart prayerfully and 
earnestly; her hand, her duty, her respect, she 
might give Dr Browne ; but her love — no! not 
the love that a wife should give her husband ; she 
could have been his loving, trusting, obedient child, 
had he so willed, but not his wife ! 

To many a girl in Nelly's position such thoughts 
would never have come ; the old man would have 
been joyously accepted for the sake of what he 
could bestow, and his death hoped for and specu- 
lated on ; but Mrs Deane's grandchild had no such 
thought ; she sought to do right for its own sake ; 
and she made up her mind, and waited with a 
beating heart the interview of the morning. 

Dr Browne was in no small perturbation himself, 
on the day succeeding his offer to his young pro- 
Ug^e. He saw his gratis patients as usual, before 
he went out, but was uncommonly cross and snap- 
pish ; and many were the remarks of wealthier 
invalids, after his departure from their houses, on 
his particularly gruff manner. 

Nelly heard the carriage stop with agitation 
which whitened her cheeks and nearly suffocated 
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her with the tumultuous beating of her heart. 
There was no help for it, however ; she must meet 
him, must tell him her decision, and lose (so it 
seemed to her) the only remaining friend she had. 
There was no more time for thinking about it, his 
step was on the stair, and in another moment he 
stood before her. She rose, blushing and irresolute, 
then sat down again, trembling in every limb. He 
drew a chair close to hers. 

" Nelly," he said ; " I am come for my answer ; 
are you ready to give it me ?" 

She did not speak, but the tears gathered in her 
eyes, and dropped slowly on her folded hands. 

"Do not fear to reply," he said, in a strangely 
gentle tone. " Have I come too soon ? have I not 
given you time enough ? or is it " 

"No, it's not that," she replied, faltering; "I 
have had time; that's not it. I was afraid you 
would be offended, and angry with me. I 'm not 
imgrateful," she continued, gathering courage as 
she spoke ; " I feel your kindness more than I can 
tell you. You will not forsake me utterly, will you, 
because I cannot accept your offer? I have thought 
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over what you said to me, — thought over all my 
own dreary future, but " 

"But you cannot marry me. Nay, never turn 
your head away, but look into my face, and see the 
satisfaction your answer gives me. Yes, satisfaction, 
Nelly," he continued, smiling at the blank look of 
astonishment on her face. "Listen to ;ne, my 
dear. I too have thought earnestly and seriously 
on what I said to you last night ; I had some good 
counsel too, — sometime I '11 tell you from whom ; 
and I came to the conclusion that I had done a 
selfish and a vdcked thing towards you, my child, 
in asking you to sacrifice your young life to my 
declining years. I thought of my grim old house, 
and felt that it would be a sin, ay, a sin, on my 
part, to fasten a young bird into such a gloomy 
nest, by a chain of duty only, (I 'U have you there 
yet, Nelly, though on a diflTerent footing,) and 
though it did give me the least bit of a heartache, 
I came here hoping, yes, hoping, dear, that you 
would say me nay." 

Nelly was weeping bitterly by this time ; his 
words were so kindly, so generous, he was not 
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angry with her; that was all she could think of, 
and he went on : — 

" I have another plan now, Nelly ; my counsellor 
of last night said to me that I had better have 
asked you to be my granddaughter than my wife ; 
and somehow or other, I think he was right. What 
say you to that plan? will you be my daughter? — 
my child? — my grandchild? if it pleases you to 
look upon me as such an old man. I won't ask 
you to live in my house yet ; you shan't come to 
my grim old den, till it is fitter for the occupation 
of a lady, and till," he added, with a smile, "we 
have forgotten all about last night's proposal, and 
this morning's answer. What do you say to that, 
Nelly? will you trust me with your future, and 
after a while come and be my child? It will be 
very sweet to me to have you with me — to feel that 
a gentle companion will be by my side, through my 
declining years, and that loving hands will close 
my eyes, when I lie down for my last long sleep." 

What could Nelly do or say? She could only 
weep her gratitude. She sank on her knee at his 
side, and kissed the hand he held out to her. 

VOL. I, I 
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" There, there/* he said, stroking her long curls ; 
" I don't think you '11 say no this time. But I must 
go ; I '11 talk it over with you, when you are more 
composed, and we '11 consider what to say to Lord 
Tenterby. — Oh, there's nothing the matter with 
Miss Nelly, Mary !" he said, as Mary entered, and 
looked with a troubled face at her young mistress ; 
" only she 's not going to be lady's-maid and semp- 
stress at Tenterby Castle, just at present, and she 's 
breaking her heart about the disappointment, that 's 
all/' 

And with a comical look at the old servant's 
puzzled face, he went his way. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

PLEASURE IN PROSPECT. 

t 
" Oh the Bunny days before us, before us, before us, 
When all was bright 
From morn to night. 
And the heavens were shining o'er us ; 
When sound and scent 
With vision blent, 
Wing'd hope and perch'd content, 
Joys that came, and ills that went, 
Seem'd singing all in chorus." 

From Temple Bar. 

A YEAR passed away, unmarked by any important 
event to the quiet little world of Earlsford. Nelly 
Deane had, with the permission and advice of her 
lordly cousin, accepted the doctor's offer, and was 
now formally known as his adopted child. The 
nine days wonder caused by the fact being made 
known, had died away; the doctor was the same 
as ever ; his household went on as usual, and the 
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young lady herself was far away. At her own 
request, Nelly was at school ; at a time when most 
girls of her age are astonishing the party-giving 
world, and breaking the hearts of half the young 
men they meet, she was quietly studying to make 
up the deficiencies of her education at the little old- 
world town of Henley upon Thames. Dr Browne 
had asked her where she would like to live for a 
time, till his arrangements for taking her to his own 
house were completed, — and she had said frankly, — 
" Let me go to school, if you please, Dr Brovme." 

"To school, my dear?" 
' " Yes," she replied, blushing ; " there are so many 
things I do not know ; grandma was so poor, we 
could not aflford anything but the plainest education 
for me. But perhaps I am asking too much ; per- 
haps " She stopped in confusion. 

"There's no perhaps," he said; "your request 
does you credit, my dear; you are to be my 
daughter, you know ; and if my daughter wishes, 
she shall learn. Where would you like to go here 
in Earlsford ? to Miss Wynn's for instance ?" 

Miss Wynn's was the fashionable establishment 
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of the place, whose pattern young ladies might be 
seen at stated hours parading the castle green, with 
the most rigid school-girl solemnity, which had 
always in Nelly's eyes something of the advertise- 
ment system about it, something which seemed to 
say — '* In this style so much per quarter," and she 
rather 'shrank from making one of the rank and 
file, headed by that extremely strong-minded look- 
ing woman, the mistress, or, as she loved to style 
herself, the principal of the concern. 

So Nelly blushed and hesitated, and finally said 
" she would rather not." 

" I think I could study better in a strange place," 
she said, timidly ; " where no one would know me, 
and where I should not be associated with girls who 
have seen me here." 

" I think so too," the doctor replied. He was 
very glad to hear her say it, for he was no admirer 
of the highly-educated Miss Wynn. "I think I 
know of a place where you would be very happy. 
Do you remember Canon Beresf ord ? but of course 
you can't, he has been dead all your lifetime, I 
fancy. Anyhow, his widow was a patient and 
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friend of mine, till she met with a reverse of 
fortune — a sad reverse, my dear, and left Earlsford. 
She has kept a school for many years at Henley, 
and I think you might be very happy with her ; she 
would be a friend as well as governess. You have 
no objection to Henley, I suppose, Nelly." 

" Objection I" she exclaimed, her eyes filling with 
grateful tears ; " what objection can I have to any- 
thing you propose for me ? There is only one thing 
which troubles me amid all your kindness." 

" And what is that one ? tell me, and if it is in 
my power, it shall vanish very quickly." 

"It is poor Mary; what is to become of her. 
She has relations, but they are all poor labouring 
people, to whom her maintenance would be a great 
burden, and she is too old for another service, even 
if her long residence with my grandmother had not 
unfitted her for it." 

" I have thought of all that, Nelly, but I would not 
say anything to you, till I could tell you what I 
could do. What do you think of an almshouse " 

" An almshouse ! " 

"Yes, those out by the Brill-gate; there is a 
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vacancy, and I think I shall succeed in getting it. 
The dean can settle it if he likes, and I have little 
doubt about it. Do you think Mary would like it ?" 

"Like it! it is the very thing she has often 
wished for, and spoken of. Oh, how good you are 
to me ! " 

"To you! I'm not going to get the almshouse 
for you ; it is for Mary, who is a very old friend of 
mine. It will be better than letting her go to her 
relations ; she will have house, firing, and candles, 
a weekly stipend — I don't know how much yet, 
and her share of a woman to wait on her, if ever 
she is ill. I think the old lady will do. There, 
there ! don't thank me ! the charity is not mine, 
but comes from some worthy old soul whose bones 
have lain under the cathedral pavement these hun- 
dreds of years. Eun away, and tell Mary all the 
wonders that are in store for her; and I will go 
home, and write to Mrs Beresford by this post." 

And so it was arranged ; Nelly went to Henley, 
and Mary to her almshouse, where she often de- 
clared she was " as happy as a queen/' and where 
Nelly's frequent letters, and now and then a present 
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or a visit from the doctor, made many a pleasant 
oasis in the monotony of her daily life. 

To Lord Tenterby, the adoption of his orphan 
cousin by Dr Browne was very agreeable, as it 
relieved him of a burden which he by no means 
relished, and he immediately began to shew his 
cousinly love to her, by inviting her to pass a week 
at the castle before she left Earlsford, and by leav- 
ing his card at the doctor's door. Nelly did not 
go ; she pleaded her recent loss as an excuse, and 
remained in the little home she remembered so 
long, till the day of her departure arrived. Andrew 
accompanied her on her journey, and delivered her 
into Mrs Beresford's charge. In that lady she found, 
as Dr Browne had predicted, a kind and indulgent 
friend, as well as a governess ; and twelve months 
of her school-days passed rapidly away. She had 
seen her benefactor once during the time, and he 
had expressed himself much pleased with her pro- 
gress. The midsummer vacation was coming round, 
when her first year would be over. It was optional 
with her whether she remained where she was, or 
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returned to the home that was to be her own for 
the future. 

"And have you quite decided?" asked Mrs 
Beresford one morning when they had been dis- 
cussing the subject together. 

" Quite, ma'am." 

"You will not go back?" 

" Not this time, dear madam." 

"You will stay with me another whole year, 
Nelly?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" But why, my child ? you are already far better 
educated than the majority of young ladies one 
meets with in society; I cannot teach you much 
more." 

" Oh, Mrs Beresford !" exclaimed Nelly ; " I have 
still so much to learn! I want to be fit for the 
position I am to fill; I want my kind friend's 
adopted daughter to be worthy of his goodness and 
generosity." 

"You are a good girl," said her governess, 
fondly ; " but what will the doctor say to it ?" 
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" He gave me leave to choose ma'am, and I have 
written to him. I hope he will be satisfied." 

'* Well, there 's the postman bringing you his 
answer, I suspect," said the lady, as the gate-bell 
rang, and the blue-coated messenger made his ap- 
pearance. 

" If all letters were as pleasant as those which 
come to you, my dear, how every one would hail 
his approach ! " 

There was a letter for " Miss Ellen Deane," in the 
doctor's crabbed handwriting, and one for Mrs Beres- 
f ord also. If some of the good folks at Earlsford, 
whom the doctor daily offended by his gruflfness and 
brusquerie, could have seen his affectionate letter 
to his adopted child, th^ would have wondered 
not a little : — 

" Earlsford, 29th May 18—. 

*' My Dear Nelly,— I have your frightened 
little note beside me, in which you announce your 
grave determination of exiling yourself from home 
and me for another year. ' Am I angiry ?' Angry ! 
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My dear child, I honour your decision, and think 
it does you credit. Very few girls would have so 
chosen — at least, 1 fancy so — (though my acquaint- 
ance with womankind is very limited) — when they 
could have had the run of all the Earlsford gaieties 
during the next hunting and assize season. But 
I am going to punish you, Nelly; I am going to 
inflict my presence on you for a whole week. 
Oxford Commemoration falls early this year; do 
you think you can persuade your kind friend to 
chaperon you through all the mighty doings conse- 
quent thereupon ? If so, we will spend a few days 
among the colleges ; I have a fancy for it. There 
will be some people from this neighbourhood there ; 
Mrs Hartley (her son is doing wonders at College, 
I hear) and the Malcolms. I have written to your 
governess, my dear, about all women's gear neces- 
sary for your expedition. My daughter must look 
like the lady she is, and be able to ruffle it among 
the bravest. And now, my child, I must say 
good-bye ; I hear the hum of many voices in the 
next room. Write, and tell me what you think of 
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my plan ; and believe that I am now and ever your 
affectionate father, 

" Adam Browne. 

" To Miss Nelly Deanb." 

" Well, Nelly," said Mrs Beresford, as Nelly laid 
down her letter with a pleasant flush upon her face, 
" I suppose our missives are to the same purport. 
What shall I say to the doctor ? Do you think we 
can manage to get, eh ? " 

'' Can you go?" said the young girl, stealing her 
hand into that of her friend ; " if you could'* '- 

"You would have no objection. Well, I think 
I shall enjoy it as much as you will ; I am fond of 
Oxford, though I seldom go there. But would you 
like to see my letter? I know I may shew it you ; 
see, Nelly ! Garte-blanche in the matter of dress ! — 
everything of the best! What do you think of 
that?" 

" I think I shall never be able to repay him for 
his goodness," she replied, as she took the letter ; 
" how every one mistakes and misjudges him !" 

" Not every one, my dear ; you and I do not. 
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He will ask no payment from you but your love ; 
and you do love him, I know." 

" Indeed I do !" she exclaimed, fervently — "with 
all my heart ! As dearly, as daughter ever loved a 
father," she continued, her cheek flushing, and her 
eyes sparkling with a grateful light. " You do not 
know half his goodness to me yet." 

" Do I not ? Well, I can guess at it ; and now 
we'll go and make preparations for our grand 
hoUday." 

The next few days were passed in a whirl of 
excitement and finery; dressmakers and milliners 
were in the ascendant, and study was forgotten. 
Mrs Beresford's summer holidays had commenced, 
and all the young ladies were away ; so Nelly and 
her kind governess had the house to themselves 
and plenty of room for their operations. 

** Oh, I shall never want to wear all these !" she 
said in half dismay, as she looked at the silks, and 
muslins, and laces spread out around her. '' All 
these for one week, Mrs Beresford !" 

'* Not one too many," she replied ; " you don't 
know what Oxford Commemoration is, Nelly, nor 
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how many toilets it entails on the ladies who enter 
into the festivities attendant thereupon ; and I see 
from the doctor's letter he means us to see every- 
thing. You won't know your quiet little self, my 
dear, when you get amongst the gay throng there." 

" I hardly know myself now," said Nelly, " when 
I think of the past two years. Oh, if you could 
only have seen me before dear Dr Browne be- 
friended me ; poor grandma had only just enough 
for us to live upon ; and this merino dress I have 
on is better than anything I had then. If she 
could only see me now — only know what friends 
have arisen to help me ! " 

" You deserve your good fortune, my child," her 
governess said with feeling, as Nelly, 

" With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye," 

resumed her work. " My old friend will be amply 
repaid for all he has done for you, or I am mistaken 
in my pupil." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A SHADOW IN THE SUNSHINE. 

" A single cloud on summer day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere 
That hath no business to appear. 
When skies are blue and earth is gay." 

Byron. 

Eustace Hartley's majority placed him at once 
among the most popular of the landed proprietors 
round Earlsford. His estate was one of the largest 
in the county, and his gentlemanly bearing, his 
polished manners, and his natural kindliness of 
heart, soon made him admired by his equals, and 
respected by his inferiors. The strange gloom 
which had seemed to oppress him, had vanished 
under the pleasant influences of home and society, 
and he returned to Oxford to finish the term pre- 
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ceding the long vacation, more like what he had 
been than his mother had seen him for many a 
day. 

The end of June saw him at Earlscourt again — 
prepared to spend the greater part of his leisure in 
superintending various improvements and altera- 
tions on his property — ^having resisted all the in- 
vitations of his fellow-students to join their excur- 
sions, either to the Welsh hills, the Scotch lakes, 
or the Irish bogs ; to all which places students are 
in the habit of betaking themselves, in what they 
fondly imagine are reading parties, though all the 
reading they do in those long summer months 
might be easily compressed into a week's work at 
College. Some even go further and make excur- 
sions up the Ehine and into Switzerland, as if 
any one could atvdy under the shadow of the 
glorious Alps, or amid the vineyards and ruins of 
the Ehine. 

To none of these, however, did Eustace incline. 
He came home, somewhat to his mother's surprise, 
who had hardly expected that her manly son should 
spend his leisure at home like a liberated schoolboy. 
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" I could not help it, mamma/' he said, laugh- 
ingly, in answer to some remark on the subject 
from her. " I have turned lazy, I suppose ; be- 
sides, I wanted to come home a bit, to make 
acquaintance with my neighbours, and to have 
another look at some of the pretty faces I saw when 
I took possession." ' 

" I am glad to have you for any reason,'* said his 
mother. " You have just come opportunely ; the 
races are next week, vrith the usual addenda of balls, 
concerts, and theatricals, at all of which we shall 
have to shew ourselves in state. Don't look so 
wry ; it would be a pity to deprive the good folks 
of half their pleasure, which is looking at the 
'gentry,' as they term every one whd is a grade 
above themselves in the world." 

" I didn't know I was looking wry," said Eus- 
tace; "but these country festivities are a bore; 
however, if it must be, it must. I'll endure them all 
but one, and that 's the theatre. I hate theatres." 

"Hate theatres!" exclaimed Mrs Hartley, in 

surprise ; " then you must be wonderfully changed. 

I remember the time when you would ride twenty 
VOL. I. K 
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miles to a theatre. Are you turned Puritan, or 
Methodist, or what?" 

"Neither one nor the other," replied her son; 
"but people do change, and I suppose I have. 
However, I will face all these overwhelming 
gaieties with due propriety, if, as you hint, they 
are part and parcel of my new duties." 

" Now, Eustace ! " 

" Well, mother, you hinted as much just now ; 
and I am quite willing to add the attraction of my 
fascinating presence to the race-course, the ball- 
room, and the — the theatre, if you will have it so," he 
added, with a grimace she was at a loss to imderstand. 

"That's a good boy," she said, with a smile. 
" And now go and get ready, you promised to drive 
with me this morning, you know." 

Mrs Hartley and her son attracted universal 
attention as they drove through Earlsford in their 
elegant equipage. Eespectful greetings met them 
on all sides, till the lady laughingly said, " You 
would spare your arm a good deal if you kept your 
hat off altogether, Eustace !" 

" Perhaps I should," he replied, abruptly, only 
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half understanding what she said; ''was not that 
the street where she lived ?" 

"She!— who?" 

" The young lady that — no, the old lady, was it 
not, that died on" 

" Oh, that poor Mrs Deane!" said his mother, 
looking back ; " yes, that 's the street ; what a 
dreadful place to live in !" 

" What became of the young girl I saw?" he 
asked in a tone of well -assumed indifference; 
" niece or something, wasn't she?" 

" Ah, that 's a strange story. Did I never tell 
you? Dr Browne has adopted her — ^yes, actually 
adopted her as his daughter and heiress. She'll 
be a rich woman some of these days." 

" And does she live with him ?" 

*' No, not yet. She was a sensible girl, and 

chose to go to school for a time. She's at 

Ha! what's that?" 

Something seemed to rise suddenly from the 
ground before the horses' heads ; and in a moment, 
startled beyond all restraint, they were whirling 
away at an ungovernable rate. Eustace never 
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clearly remembered what passed during the next 
few moments. He was conscious of whirling past 
the houses and shops at lightning speed, of seeing 
frightened faces, and hearing shouts and cries j of 
his hat flying ojQf and being left far behind ; of his 
mother sitting pale and brave by his side ; of his 
arms being almost dislocated, and his gloves rubbed 
to rags by the pulling of his fiery steeds; and 
finally, of a crash, which brought the frightened 
horses to a sudden stop, and stunned him for a 
moment out of all consciousness. 

He recovered himself almost directly, to find 
himself in the midst of a crowd of people, the 
carriage a wreck, the horses covered with foam, 
and all the Babel of sounds going on around him 
which always attends an accident of any sort. 

"My mother?" he said, looking round him in- 
quiringly. 

" Quite safe, and not hurt, I hope, and believe," 
said a voice close behind him. It was Dr Browne, 
who had been passing at the instant. *' Here, 
take my arm, and come on," he continued ; " there 
are plenty of people here to take charge of the 
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horses. That was about as narrow an escape as I 
ever saw. Come along ! Mrs Hartley is in here." 

They turned into the principal hotel of the place, 
where the lady had been taken, and found her, as 
Dr Browne had stated, unhurt, though much fright- 
ened and shaken. She rose as they entered, and 
threw herself into her son's arms, with a burst of 
grateful emotion. " Eustace !" she exclaimed, "I 
thought you were killed ! " 

" Not quite, mother ! " he answered, returning 
her caress ; *' scarcely hurt even ; rather shaken and 
very dusty ; but nothing worse, thank God !** 

" Thank Gk)d, indeed ! " she repeated, fervently. 
" Oh, to think what it might have been ! How 
did it happen ? Do you remember ?" 

'*Not very clearly" said her son ; "we were just 
passing the theatre, and something — a flag, I 
think — seemed to fly up suddenly ; I had no time 
for looking back. But lie down again, mother, I 
will go and see about something to take you home." 

" My carriage is at your service," said the doctor, 
"if you will allow me to send for it; I know it 
will be a conveyance more to your taste than the 
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musty vehicles of our respectable old city. Ten 
minutes will bring it round," he continued, ringing 
the bell. 

" Thank you," said Mrs Hartley, languidly. 

Eeaction was rapidly taking the place of excite- 
ment, and she was glad to lie down again among 
the cushions and close her eyes. Her son looked 
at her in alarm. 

" No harm done, I assure you," Dr Browne said, 
following his glance ; " a day or two will set her 
to rights. This has been enough to shake stronger 
nerves than hers. What have we here?" he con- 
tinued, turning over the papers that littered the 
table. " ' Earlsford races — nomination of stewards.' 
No need to publish that; we know all about it 
already. ' Ball in the Town Hall' — of course. 
Warm jelly and cold negus — ^limp muslin and 
cleaned gloves — that's the general style of those 
delectable entertainments. You'U be the great 
attraction this year." 

" Shall I ?" said Eustace, wearily. 

" Of course ! Young, handsome, and unmarried ; 
what can you expect but to be lionised ?" 
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" It 's a great bore, though.'' 

" I should think so ; sweet things are very well 
for a change, but they soon get insipid. ' Archery 
meeting' — h'm! that's got up for your especial 
entrapment, I suspect. 'Concert' — ah, the old 
story ; all the same people one has heard and seen 
so often! 'Theatre' — well, if they fulfil the pro- 
mise of this lengthy advertisement, we shall have 
something to see at all events. ' Mr Smith, relying 
on the well-known generosity of the nobility, gentry, 
and inhabitants of Earlsford and its vicinity, and 
mindful of past favours" 

" Oh, spare me the infliction !" said Eustace ; '* I 
detest theatricals !" 

" Do you? then I pity you, for you'll be obliged 
to go. There's a list of people — 'Signer Duver- 
nay, from the Theatre Eoyal, Berlin,' — H'm ! I 
expect from somewhere in the Sister Isle, would be 
nearer the mark ! — * with his unrivalled ballet com- 
pany, will have the honour of introducing to the 
population of this ancient city'" 

" Oh, don't!" said the yoimg man, with a grimace. 

" Now listen," said the doctor ; " the announce- 
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ment is a perfect gem of its kind. Where was I ? 
Oh! 'Of that ancient city, his original ballet, 
never before acted here, entitled, "The Fairies of 
the Silver Fountain ; or. The Guardian Gtenius of 
the saver Lake." "The SUver Fairies" by the 
ladies of Signor Duvemay's unrivalled corps de 
ballet. " The Guardian Genius of the Crystal Lake" 
by' — Here's a name! Now do listen, Hartley — 
'by Mademoiselle Stella Morton, of the Theatres 
Eoyal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden. The ser- 
vices of this incomparable artiste have been en- 
gaged by the Signor at an immense expense, 
exclusively for his visit to Earlsford; she being 
under an engagement to appear immediately at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, London/ That's bosh, I'm 
certain," the doctor said, laying down the paper; 
"but I suppose the more lies that are circulated 
about these theatrical people, the more attraction 
they are. If this lady were in such terrible request, 
even we Earlsford folk would have heard some- 
thing about her before this ; and I don't remember 
ever hearing or -seeing the name, — 'Mademoiselle 
Stella Morton, of the Theatres Eoyal, Drury Lane 
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and Covent Garden;' no, I'm sure I haven't; 
some pretty girl from the back row of the ballet, 
picked out upon spec, and turned into a principal 
danseuse for the nonce; that's how they try to 
delude us country folks. Why, Eustace ! Hartley !" 
he exclaimed, suddenly, looking for the first time 
at his companion's face ; " my dear boy, what 's the 
matter? you were hurt, then, after all !" 

He might well think so, for Eustace Hartley had 
risen from the couch, where he had thrown himself, 
and was staring at him with distended .eyes, and 
a face from which every vestige of colour had 
departed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WHAT THE LIGHTNING SHEWED EUSTACE HARTLEY. 

" Oh, it was frightful there to see 
A lady richly clad as she, 
Beautiful exceedingly ! " 

Coleridge. 

Mes Haetlbt who had been dozing from exhaus- 
tion, started from her couch in alarm at the doctor's 
sudden exclamation. He felt sorry for having 
spoken so hastily, when he saw her look of terror, 
and endeavoured to calm her. Her son's face was 
pale as death, and the hand which rested on the 
table shook as with an ague fit. 

"0 doctor! what is it?" she cried; ** where is 
he hurt?'* 

"Nowhere, I hope,' Dr Browne replied, while 



I 
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Eustace smiled at their alarm, and assured them 
over and over again he was not hurt in the least 

"It is nothing; nothing indeed, dear mother," 
he said ; " I have neither scratch nor bruise." 

*' But you have turned so pale, and tremble so," 
she said, anxiously. 

" I must confess to a slight faintness ; I suppose 
I am somewhat shaken. I shall be all right when 
I get home again." 

"There's the carriage!" said the doctor, as the 
rattle of wheels was heard driving into the inn yard; 
" the sooner you are both of you at home the better; 
and if you wish to be spared any disagreeable re- 
minders of this morning's work, I should recom- 
mend a long rest to both of you. I shall drive over 
in the morning." 

"I hope we shall neither of us need you pro- 
fessionally," said Eustace, to whose cheek the colour 
was rapidly coming back ; " it would not do to be 
laid up through all the gaieties!" And with a 
cordial " good-bye " to Dr Browne, they started for 
home. 

Opposite the theatre the carriage suddenly 
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stopped, and a smartly-dressed consequential per- 
sonage appeared, hat in hand, at the window. 

"I could not let you pass, madam," he said, with 
a profound bow, "without taking the liberty of 
assuring myself that you have not suffered from the 
accident, of which one of my people was the inno- 
cent cause. I am grieved indeed that the raising 
of my flag in this ancient city, should have been 
the cause of an accident to one of its brightest 
ornaments." 

Eustace smiled in spite of himself, at the pom- 
posity of the man's address ; and he answered for 
his mother, — 

"We are, I thank you, quite unhurt. It was no 
fault of your servant's, Mr a — a,'* 

"Smith, sir; Cornelius Smith, of the western 
circuit." 

" Well, Mr Smith, I think the fault was as much 
mine as any one's; I was speaking earnestly to 
my mother, and I fancy my horses were doing what 
they pleased; I was not attending to them suf- 
ficiently when your flag flew up, and I paid the 
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penalty, for they started off before I had time to 
check them." 

"You are very kind, sir," replied the manager. 
"May I hope that you will honour us with your 
presence during our stay in Earlsford ? I have a 
very fine company ; there 's Signer " 

" Say yes," whispered Mrs Hartley, " and let us 
get home ; we don't want to hear his whole adver- 
tisement. I know the man of old ; he came once 
to ask my patronage, and I could not get rid of 
him." 

" We shall be happy to come some night," said 
Eustace, amused; "but we are in haste to get 
home. You can send some tickets for the first 
race night. Good morning." 

"You've secured yourself a visit from that 
gentleman," said Mrs Hartley, as they drove on ; 
" given him a loop-hole he '11 be sure to creep 
through ; I wish you joy of him." 

" There 's one patronage pretty certain," said the 
manager to himself, as he re-entered the theatre; 
"it was a good dodge of mine stopping the car- 
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riage. Smooth words cost nothing, and go a good 
way sometimes." 

Mrs Hartley followed Dr Browne's prescription, 
and retired to her room as soon as she arrived at 
home. Her son did likewise ; but not as his mother 
had done, to rest ; his mind was too busy, and hour 
after hour saw him pacing up and down his luxu- 
rious chamber, with a perplexed face, and an 
anxious heart. 

"Is the end to come already?" he exclaimed, 
clenching his hand; '*is what I have so long 
striven to avoid, to come upon me now, just as life 
and hope are newly opening to me ? Well, be it 
so ! what must be, must ! I would have had peace, 
but since war is declared, it shall be war ! war to 
the end if she so wills it ! " 

He joined his mother at a late dinner, which 
passed over almost in silence; both their minds 
were occupied, — the lady's with the thoughts of 
her late escape, — her son's — ^well, he was thinking 
of his future, of a future in which his mother's 
image had no share. 

"Open the windows, Eustace,-' she said, when 
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her son joined her in the pretty room they were in 
the habit of using when they were alone, " and let 
in the scent of the flowers ; the air is insufferably 
close to-night." 

He rose and did her bidding, throwing open the 
door-like JFrench windows, and letting in the even- 
ing air, laden with the scent of countless blossoms. 
Mrs Hartley drew a chair close to the curtains. 

"How delicious!" she said; "but I fancy this 
stillness and weight in the air foretells a storm." 

"We shall have it by and by,** said her son; 
"those heavy clouds yonder are rising slowly but 
surely ; that glorious moon won't ride long unchal- 
lenged. Ha! I thought not!" he exclaimed, after 
a pause, as a dark mass drifted suddenly across 
the sky, obscuring the flood of pale light in a 
moment, while a low moaning wind swept over 
the park, with a melancholy sound. " It is coming, 
mother ; you had better have the windows closed." 

" Wait a little," she said, "it doesn't rain yet." 

" It will, in a moment ; there 's a flash of light- 
ning !" he exclaimed, rising and laying his hand on 
the shutters. 
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*' Not the shutters," said his mother, restraining 
him ; *' the window, if you will, for the rain is com- 
ing now; but I like to watch a thunder-storm, 
there's something so grand, so awful in its beauty, 

that Ah ! did you see there ! there ! " she 

shrieked, suddenly, as a flash streamed with blind- 
ing radiance into the room, and lit every object 
outside with a flood of light; ''there! by that 
tree! ha! ha!" and with a hysteric laugh, she 
sank back in her chair. 

"Mother! what is it?" her son exclaimed, in 
alarm, but the rattling thunder drowned his voice, 
and she only saw the movement of his lips. " What 
is it?" he repeated, in the stillness that ensued; 
" what has alarmed you so ? " 

" I don't know," she gasped ; " but there, by the 
pink hawthorn, when the lightning flashed, I 
saw " 

"What?" 

"A woman!" 

" A woman, mother ! there !" 

" Yes, a woman, looking straight this way, with 
eyes — Eustace I such wicked, revengeful eyes !" 
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" My dear mother, your nerves are all unstrung ; 
no one could get in there ; you must have imagined 
it ; you are mistaken." 

"No," she said, and he felt her trembling all 
over ; " I am not ; I saw her as plain as I see you. 
There ! again ! look, Eustace, I was not mistaken !" 

Another flood of light swept over the landscape, 
and by it he saw, not three yards from the window 
at which they stood, a woman with white face, and 
glittering eyes, staring, as it seemed to him, right 
into the room. It was but a moment's glance, yet 
even while he looked the hands were thrown up, 
as if in fear or pain, and the form sank down to 
the earth in a shuddering heap. 

" It has vanished !" shrieked Mrs Hartley. '*'Twas 
nothing human, Eustace !" 

^' Nay, my dear mother," her son said, soothingly, 
"do not let your terror get the better of your 
reason. I saw the woman, — ^f or a woman it undoubt- 
edly was ; she fell, I think, to the ground, doubt- 
less overcome by the storm; I will ring for the 
servants, and have her assisted." 

VOL. L L 
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"Do/' she said, faintly; "and shut out this 
dreadful night" 

He did so, but his mother noticed that his face 
was very pale, and his lips finnly set, as if with 
some inward emotion, and the hand which closed 
and barred the window shook till the glittering 
diamond on one of the fingers flashed and sparkled 
with thousands of radiant gleams; there was a 
slight tremor, too, in the voice with which he 
addressed the servant who entered. 

" James," he said, " call Harris to stay with my 
mother, and come with me ; there is a woman out- 
side, who, I fear, is overpowered by the sudden 
tempest ; she must be brought in at once, and cared 
for.** 

The man looked at his master, as if he doubted 
his sanity. 

"Out ther^, sir?" he said; "in my mistress s 
private garden?" 

"Yes, there!'* said Eustace, somewhat impa- 
tiently; "don't stop talking to me, but go out 
and see ! But for your mistress's alarm, I should 
have brought her in before this." 
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The man left the room hastily, and in a moment 
the lady's-maid entered, and Eustace followed 
the servants. They opened a private door, used 
only by Mrs Hartley and her son, and stood in the 
little garden upon which the windows opened, the 
rest of the servants crowding after them in a 
frightened group, conscious that something unusual 
was going on, though they did not understand what. 
The rain was still coming down in a dashing torrent, 
and the darkness could almost be felty it was so 
oppressive, and for some anxious moments they 
could see nothing of what they sought. 

At length a flash revealed the object of their 
search — the slight form of a woman, lying prone upon 
her face, on the soaked turf. Two of the men lifted 
her from the earth, and bore her in, in obedience 
to their master's orders, though they noted that his 
voice was harsh and husky, and that he never 
looked towards the senseless form, as it was carried 
past him. " Do all that is necessary," he said, ad- 
dressing the housekeeper, who stood in the door- 
way of her room, her dignity somewhat ruffled at 
the idea of coming in contact with a pauper, as she 
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imagined the stranger to be. '' I hope it is nothing 
more than a swoon; but I must return to my 
mother, she is seriously alarmed." 

The young girl, for so she seemed, she was so 
small and slight, was laid on a couch in the house- 
keeper's room, and all the appliances put in requi- 
sition for her recovery that could be thought of at 
the moment. Her face was very lovely in its still ^' 
beauty ; the eyes which Mrs Hartley had fancied 
so defiant, were closed and still, and the long hair 
hung in tangled masses from under a somewhat 
coquettish hat. Her dress was altogether that of a 
lady, in good taste, but not gay ; and the boots and 
gloves were faultless in their shape and fit. 

'* Wonder who she is," said Harris, who, released 
from attendance on her mistress, was assisting, 
nothing loth, in the eflForts to recover the strange 
guest. 

" That 's hard to tell," said the housekeeper, rub- 
bing somewhat vehemently at the white forehead ; 
** nobody particular / should think, to be prowling 
about gentlemen's grounds at this time of night/' 

" But she 's nicely dressed." 
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" Ay, SO she may be ! there *s many a one flamits 
it in silks and satins now-a-days, that isn't worthy 
to wipe an honest woman's shoes. I'm thinking 
she 's one of that sort. Rub her hands, she 's com- 
ing round, I think." 

**I can't get these gloves off; they're sodden 
with the wet." 

" Take these scissors, mind you don't hurt her." 

The gloves were cut from the little hands, as 
white and delicate as any high-bom dame's. Many 
a ring glittered upon the fingers, and Harris looked 
at them admiringly. 

"She's not one of that sort," she said; "look 
here !" 

She held up the left hand as she spoke; and 
there, with a diamond hoop for its keeper, shone 
the link of love to a happy wife, the eternal sign 
of her bondage to a discontented one — a wedding 
ring. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

" And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They won in courtship's smiling day; 
And voices lose the love that shed 
Such tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast declining, one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone." 

Moore. 

" H'm ! " said the housekeeper, " that don't count 
for much ! I can't think any respectable wife 
would be out alone such a night as this. That's 
it; slip her dress down over her feet. There's 
nothing else very wet." 

The soaked dress was taken off, and a dressing- 
gown of Mrs Hartley's substituted for it. Some- 
thing shining fell at Harris's feet as she raised the 
stranger's head to put it on ; she picked it up with 
a startled exclamation. 
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"What's the matter?" asked one of servants in 
surprise. 

" Nothing. I 've scratched my hand," was the 
reply ; but her face looked strangely agitated for so 
slight a cause. 

" See, she 's better now !" 

The marble-looking face slowly regained its con- 
sciousness, and the eyelids quivered and opened. 

"Are you better now?" asked Harris, gently. 

" Better !" she said, faintly. " What is it ? what 
has happened.?" 

She rubbed her forehead dreamily, as if trying 
to recall what had occurred. 

"You fainted, I suppose, out in the garden 
in the storm," the housekeeper replied, stiffly; 
"though what you were doing there passes my 
comprehension!" 

"In the garden!" 

"Yes ; my mistress's private garden," said Harris. 

" Do you remember how you got in there ?" 

" Ah ! I remember now," she said, speaking with 
an eflFort, as if she were eitlier trying to recollect 
the truth or invent some plausible story ; *' I came 
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to — ^to see the house ; yes, that was it, and the gate 
was open. I did not know I was trespassing. I 
saw them both ; the lady and — ^her son ?" 

" Yea" said the housekeeper, shortly ; she had 
no belief in the girl's story. It seemed to her like 
invention, the whole of it. 

'* And your master ? *' 

" And my master," she replied. " Perhaps it was 
to see him you came here." 

"You are mistaken for once" the stranger re- 
plied, with some bitterness, stung by the manner of 
her speech more than her words, *' generally right, 
as I have no doubt you are. I did not come here 
to-night to see Mr Eustace Hartley, (you see I 
know his name,) but to judge for myself of the 
beauty and grandeur of Earlscourt." 

There was a strange gleam in her dark eyes as 
she spoke ; and they began to fancy it was some 
maniac who had so suddenly appeared on their 
threshold. 

"You chose a strange time for your visit." 

*' Perhaps ; but I have only just arrived in Earls- 
ford. My time in the city will be short. I might 
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not have had another opportunity. I thank you 
for your kindness; I thank your mastery' with a 
strange emphasis on the word, "for this hour's 
shelter of his lordly roof. I am dried and re- 
freshed. I need trouble your hospitality no fur- 
ther." 

''You must not go," said Harris, "till I have 
spoken to my mistress ; she would be very angry ; 
besides, it rains stilL" 

" The rain won't hurt me!' 

" And the road is dark ; one of the men will go 
with you." 

" I need no escort. I came alone, and can return 
in the same way." 

"But the dark road is no proper place for a 
young woman by herself," interposed the house- 
keeper. 

The sound of her voice roused the young girl's 
ire again. 

"Proper place!" she exclaimed, standing erect 
and turning her flashing eyes on the speaker; 
" shall I tell you where I should be if I were in 
my proper place ! Standing in a mansion as mag- 
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nificent as this — ^its honoured mistress ! Did I fill 
my ' proper place ' your betters would be glad to 
serve me ! I beg your pardon/' she said, suddenly; 
" your words recalled wrongs that would be better 
forgotten perhaps, if forgetfulness were possible. 
Once more let me thank you for your kindness and 
go my way." 

"She's mad!" whispered the old woman to 
Harris, "stark mad, I wish she was gone." 

"So do I," was the answer, — "for more reasons 
than one," she added to herself. 

" Keep your own counsel, Martha Harris, and 
this night's work may be worth something to 
you yet." 

"Will you not tell us your name?" she said, as 
she assisted to replace the dress of the stranger. 

" My name is Stella." 

She stopped suddenly, as if at some unpleasant 
recollection. 

" Is that aU?" the housekeeper said ; " most 
people have two names at least." 

*'I am not less favoured than the rest of the 
world, madam ; I have two. My name is Stella 
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Morton. Ha ! my locket ! " she suddenly exclaimed, 
. putting her hand to her neck. 

" It is here," said Harris, quietly, placing it in 
her hand. 

She replaced it carefully in her bosom, and 
seized the hand of the lady's-maid. " Did you 
see ? " she asked in a hoarse whisper. " Tell me 
whether you saw" 

But Harris was very busy about her dress, and 
apparently did not hear, and, looking up, Stella 
Morton saw the master of the house standing in 
the door- way. " Harris," he said, " my mother 
wants you. I came to ascertain for myself how 
this — this lady was." 

*' I am quite recovered, I thank you,'* she re- 
plied. " I am very sorry my foolish curiosity 
respecting Earlscourt should have led me into 
trespass in the first instance, and into causing 
so much alarm afterwards." 

She looked steadily into his face as she spoke, 
and his eyes drooped, and his cheeks paled beneath 
the intensity of her gaze. "You are very welcome," 
he stammered, " to anything here. Any one would 
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be made welcome to a shelter from such a storm 
as has just passed over us." 

"Thank you !" she said, in the fierce, bitter tone 
that had alarmed them before. " I am very grate- 
ful for the hospitality that would have been ex- 
tended to any one. The mistress of this splendid 
home — there is a mistress, I presume — must be 
very happy?'' 

" There is a mistress — my mother." 

" No wife !" she said, looking at him ; " that's 
strange! A good wife is generally early sought 
by the master of a domain like this. Pardon me," 
she said, suddenly changing her tone, as she saw 
the servant's eyes bent upon her curiously ; " I am 
an actress, and we make free-and-easy speeches 
sometimes." 

"Don't you think she's mad, sir?" whispered 
Harris, in alarm. * 

Her master took no notice of her words, but 
replied, gravely looking the young girl full in the 
face, '' A good wife is a blessing Providence has 
hitherto denied me; and one which I am not likely 
to find." He spoke with a strange energy, and she 
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quailed beneath his look. " Are you quite deter- 
mined to have no escort?" he asked, as she prepared 
to leave. 

" There is no need ; I prefer going alone ; I 
thank you." 

" As you will/' he said, carelessly ; but as she 
passed him he whispered a word or two into her 
ear. She replied by an assenting gesture, and 
stepped out into the night. He returned to the 
parlour, and told his mother she was gone. 

*' I am very glad," she said. " You will think 
me very foolish, Eustace; but I feel as if her 
presence here betokened some evil — as if she would 
work us mischief somehow. Did you hear who she 
was?" 

" Yes ; she is one of the actresses come to Earls- 
ford for the races — came here to look at the house 
— found the garden-gate open — walked in — was 
caught by the storm, — that 's the pith and marrow 
of the story, mother." 

" Well, I hope no more of them will take a fancy 
to look at our house. I shall go to bed. I am 
terribly tired ; and the fright has quite upset me." 
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She wished her son good night, and left the room. 
Left to himself, Eustace sat and thought for some 
little time ; then ringing for his valet, he told him 
not to sit np for him — that he had business to 
attend to. The man bowed and withdrew, and 
when he was out of hearing, his master locked 
the door, and stepped into the garden, pulling the 
windows together after him. 

The storm had passed off, and the night was 
stariess and still, as the young master of Earlscourt 
passed through the gate of his spacious park, and 
peered silently along the dark road which stretched 
away towards the twinkling lamps in the distance. 

" Not here!" he said to himself; " she under- 
stood me, I am certain. I said the south lodge." 

The figure of her whom he sought rose from a 
bank by the wayside as he spoke, and the voice of 
Stella Morton said, " I did understand, and I am 
here. What do you want with me?" 

" Eather, what do you want with me, " he 
said, bitterly, " that you break the promise you so 
solemnly made me, and come here to disturb the 
peace of a home that" 
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" That should be my own/' she struck in, fiercely 
— "that shill be mine, Eustace Hartley, if you 
goad me to it." 

**It shall never be yours," he said, in a low, 
determined whisper. " Take care, Stella ; the first 
move on your part looses your hold on me ; and 
I will do what I ought to have done in the first 
month of our accursed union, — seek redress for my 
wrongs in the divorce court !" 

" You value your own -credit too highly," she 
said, with a short, bitter laugh ; " I am not afraid 
of that ; you will not let your aristocratic name be 
made the sport of newspaper hacks and sneering 
lawyers. I know you, Eustace Harry Calcott Hart- 
ley ! — ^who thought, in catching the poor ballet-girl, 
you had gulled an innocent, country lass with your 
concealed name and your assumed poverty! I 
know you, perhaps, better than you know yourself; 
and I know you would buy your vrife's silence at 
any price, rather than confess yourself the dupe 
you were." 

" Perhaps you are right," he said, sadly. " I am 
a cowardly fool, but 'tis for my mother's sake. I 
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have bought your silence ; mil buy it, so long as 
you keep your part of our compact unbroken." 

" I have done it," she said, sullenly. " I told 
your pampered servants the truth when they ques- 
tioned me. I only came here to see my husband's 
princely home ; I did not intend to tax its hospi- 
tality, believe me."' She spoke with intense scorn, 
and her eyes seemed literally to gleam in the dark- 
ness. " But since I have tasted of it — since I, the 
mistress of all there, have crossed my husband's 
threshold, dying for aught he knew, and been 
left to the care of servants and the sneers of 
lacqueys — ^listen to me — hear me swear," — she con- 
tinued, dropping upon her knees and lifting her 
hands, — " As there is a heaven above me, from this 
hour to my dying day, I will accept no favour from 
you. Were I perishing of starvation, not one 
penny would I receive at my husband's hands 
to save me from deatL From the time of my 
leaving yonder city, I will be dead to you, till the 
hour of my revenge comes." 

"Stella!" 

"live as you will — do what you please," she 
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went on ; " at the moment when you least expect 
it you shall feel my sting. When your heart is 
lightest, your cares fewest — ^when you stand among 
your fellow-men, most respected and honoured, 
then look for me ! Your wife will assert her right 
to stand beside you." 

He began to think, as his housekeeper had done, 
that her brain was turned, so wild and excited did 
she seem. 

" You will think better of this," he replied ; 
" when you are calmer and more reasonable. You 
have had a serious fright to-night, and it has upset 
you ; I think by to-morrow morning you will feel 
that it is better for you — ^for us both,'* he said 
sadly, " to try and make the best of what is past. 
I am willing to make any reasonable terms with 
you." 

" To save your unsullied name," she said, sneer- 
ingly. "But I will come to no terms now; this 
hour I bid you farewell for ever ! One consola- 
tion I will leave you, — our secret is no longer 
ours alone!" 

"What do you mean?" 

VOL. L M 
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" Just what I say. One of your pampered ser- 
vants yonder saw the locket I wear round my neck 
— ^your valued portrait, you know ; she is a shrewd 
woman, or I am much mistaken, and was not slow 
to couple what she saw with my wedding-ring and 
your pale face/' 

"Good heavens!" 

*' It is true. You will have her silence to buy 
now; so my renunciation of your bounty will be 
convenient, no' doubt Good night, and pleasant 
dreams to you !" And before he could answer her 
she was gone, walking swiftly along the dark road 
towards the town. 

" Shall I follow her?" said Eustace to himself. 
" No ; she will be easily found to-morrow. It 's not 
worth while having another scene with her to-night. 
I do believe she's mad." And with a mind full 
of perplexities and misgivings, he returned to the 
house. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FOOTSTEP IN THE HALL. 

" Then I open*d wide the door. 
Darkness there and nothing more." 

Poe's Haven. 

The house was silent, as he had left it, when 
Eustace returned ; and he bolted and barred the 
window, and threw himself down in an easy-chair 
to think. It was no pleasant subject for musing, 
that midnight meeting, with all its train of pro- 
bable consequences. 

"What shall I do?" he asked himself. "It will 
never do to let her go oflF in that frantic humour ; 
there is no knowing what will be the end of it." 
He buried his head in his hands and thought 
ao^ain. 
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*'I11 end it!" at length he exclaimed aloud. 
" I '11 make a clean breast of it to — no, not to my 
mother ; the knowledge would be the death of her, 
with all her pride of family and descent. Oh, 
Stella ! Stella ! what have you brought upon me ; 
on me, your husband, who would have trusted you 
to all eternity !" 

He started, for it appeared to him that a slight 
sound came from the outside of the door ; a sup- 
pressed exclamation it seemed of astonishment or 
grief Could it be his mother; his heart beat 
thick at the bare idea of such a thing, and stepping 
quickly across the room, he turned the handle. 
Light as his movements had been, however, he had 
been heard or seen by the watcher outside, and 
when he threw open the door all was dark and still. 

"Who is there .^" he said, but there was.no 
answer, and he turned back for the lamp, and 
carrying it into the hall, looked round for the in- 
truder. No one was to be seen, and with so many 
doors opening into the comparatively small space, 
it was useless to explore; while he was in one 
room nothing could be easier than for his visitor to 
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make good an escape through any of the others. 
He returned with the lamp, carelessly whistling 
a merry tune as he did so, and coming softly out 
again shut the door with an audible clash, and 
stood close up against it, in total darkness. 

"Now to find out whether I was mistaken or 
not," he said to himself; "if any one was there, 
they haven't had time to go far." 

He was right in his conjecture; in another 
moment the dining-room door opened cautiously, 
and a light step sounded in the hall. There was 
the rustle of a dress too, a silk dress it seemed, 
though the wearer moved with the utmost caution. 

" That 's not my mother," was the young man's 
comment ; " who can it be ?" 

His first impulse was to spring forward, and 
seize the intruder, but then he thought that that 
would be very likely to cause a disturbance, which 
would end in all coming to her knowledge, and he 
desisted. The steps went forward to the door of 
communication between the hall and the servants' 
part of the house, and following so far, he stood 
and listened. Up the back staircase, along a cor- 
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ridor, he distinctly heard them in the stillness, and 
then all was quiet. 

" Pleasant !" he said to himself, as he groped his 
way back again to the room he had quitted ; " there 
was something in that parting shot of hers after 
all. I wonder which of the kitchen corps it is who 
knows so much ! I must find out to-morrow, some- 
how. A silk dress, I'll swear; that would point 
to either the housekeeper or Harris ; I don't fancy 
any one else wears such a thing. However that 
might have been assumed on purpose to mislead. 
It wasn't my mother ; she 'd have been in her dress- 
ing-gown if she 'd wanted to wander about the house 
at night that fashion ; she wouldn't have taken the 
trouble to dress herself to do it, I am sure. I Tl 
take another look round, and be sure there 's no 
one there now." 

He did so, and on the floor of the hall lay some- 
thing white, which was not there before. He took 
it up, and to his unutterable astonishment it was 
his mother's pocket-handkerchief; the very one 
(or he was much mistaken) that she had in her 
hand that evening. He took it back with him, 
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and tried to think how much he could have said 
aloud, — ^what the listener could possibly have heard. 

" I shall find out in the morning," was the con- 
clusion he came to at length. "If it was my 
mother, she cannot keep it from me; if it was 
Harris or any one else, their faces will betray 
them." 

But Mrs Hartley met her son with her usual 
loving unembarrassed manner; no trace of either 
suspicion or knowledge of anything disagreeable 
was to be seen, and he resolved to put her to the 
test. 

" This is your handkerchief, is it not?" he said, 
holding it out ; " I see, from where I found it, that 
you know." 

" I know that my son keeps terribly late hours," 
she replied, playfully. "Past two this morning, 
you naughty boy ; no wonder you look so pale." 

"Do I look pale? I thought cold water had 
removed all traces of late hours ; but, mother dear, 
why didn't yon come in when you were at the 
door last night You gave me quite a start." 

Mrs Hartley looked at her son in undisguised 
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amazement. " When I was at the door?" she re- 
peated ; " what door?" 

" Your sitting-room door ; that was where I was. 
Were you not there a little after one o'clock ?" 

" My dear Eustace, am I dreaming, or are you ? 
What could have put such a notion into your head, 
as that I should be prowling about the house at 
that hour of the night, or rather morning?" 

" This handkerchief, mother ; I found it in the 
halL" 

" Circumstantial evidence, certainly," she replied, 
laughing, " but unreliable. A pocket-handkerchief 
dropped is nothing so very remarkable where I am 
concerned. It must have lain there some time; 
and as to your fancy that I was promenading the 
staircase or the hall at that extremely inconvenient 
season, allow me to assure you that I was fast 
asleep. I was far too tired for anything else ; and 
I heard nothing till you passed my door; and I 
looked at my watch to find it was a quarter past 
two." 

*' Then I must have been mistaken," said Eustace, 
looking curiously at Harris, who entered at the 
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moment. There was nothing to be gathered from 
her face, however ; it was as impenetrable as could 
possibly be. 

" Indeed you must," was Mrs Hartley's reply ; 
" you had read yourself into a nervous fit, and 
heard the wind, — that was alL'' 

" But the wind cannot speak, mother," he re- 
plied, with a keen look at the lady's-maid ; " and 
I am sure I heard a voice." 

" I declare you make me quite nervous," said his 
mother. " Did you hear any one about last night, 
Harris?" 

" Me, ma'am — oh, no ! I slept very sound last 
night, ma'am. I suppose I was tired with the ex- 
citement of that — that young person's coming so 
curiously. I hope you didn't want me for anything, 
ma'am?" 

" Too smooth by half," said Eustace to himself. 
" No, my mother didn't want anything, Harris ; but 
I fancied I heard some one about; I must have 
been mistaken, you see." 

" I suppose you were, sir," replied Harris, de- 
murely, as she left the room. — " What an escape 
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I Ve had!" she exclaimed, as the door closed after 
her. " I felt as if I should drop when he said it. 
How sharp his ears are, to be sure ! Well, well, 
IVe got my secret, and I'll keep it. Stella, in- 
deed, and husband ! There 's a pretty story for his 
lady mother!'* And Mrs Harris, as she chose to 
be called, was extremely dignified in her manners 
and deportment for the remainder of the day, 
causing the underlings of the establishment to 
wonder what had happened to her; and kitchen 
opinion was divided on the subject, as to whether 
she had had a sudden offer of marriage, or whether 
her salary was increased for some service she had 
rendered her mistress. 

" I shan't go out to-day," Mrs Hartley remarked 
to her son, after breakfast ; " I am more shaken 
than I thought I was ; I shall rest." 

" And be * not at home,' I suppose ? Well, I 
think that's a very wise resolution, considering 
what a time of gaiety is before us." 

" Don't you feel any effect from the blow you had?" 

" Hardly any — just enough to prevent my for- 
getting it — ^that 's alL A little stiffness and sore- 
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ness of my shoulders and wrists. Those brutes 
nearly dislocated my arms." 

" Ah !" said Mrs Hartley, with a gasp, ** it won't 
bear thinking about ! " 

" Then, don't think about it I am going to 
ride into Earlsford; what shall I bring or order 
for you — the last new novel, or the very latest 
extravagance in fancy work?" 

" Neither, thank you ; I 've plenty to do ; and I 
feel very lazy. Are you comfng back to dinner?" 

" No ; I take an early dinner at the Dragon with 
Eltham, and two or three more. I promised last 
week." / 

"You '11 not be late?" 

" Oh, no ; Eltham must be oflf at eight I shall 
turn into the theatre, and see if there's anything 
fit for you to give your name to. You 11 be sure 
to be asked." 

'" You will, you mean. My sun has set, to make 
way for yours." 

" Ah, well, it 's all the same ; you '11 have to go, 
and that's the main point I'll go and see this 
wonderful dancer." 
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His mother did not detect the slight tremor of 
his tone, and with a gay adieu he left her. 

Later in the day Harris brought her mistress a 
circular ; it was from the manager of the theatre, 
stating when he would open, &c., and was, in fact, 
a repetition of his advertisement. " Stella Morton !" 
said Mrs Hartley ; " it 's an odd-sounding name ; I 
wonder if she 's worth seeing ! " 

"Stella Morton, did you say, ma'am?" said 
Harris, in surprise. 

" Yes ; some actress, or dancer rather, who is 
come to the theatre. I shall have to go, I suppose. 
What's the matter, that you look so?" 

" Why, that 's the name of the woman that 
frightened you so last night, ma'am — that came 
wandering here in all that storm and rain." 

" Are you sure?" 

" She said so herself, as distinct as could be — 
Stella Morton." 

" It 's very odd," said Mrs Hartley, reflectively ; 
" what could an actress want here ?" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IN THE THEATRE AT EARLSFORD. 

" Her eyes' dark chann, 'twere vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the gazelle. 
It will assist thy fancy well ; 
As large, as languishingly dark, 
But soul beam'd forth in every spark 
That started forth beneath the lid. 
Bright as the jewel of Giamschid. 

" On her fair cheeks' unfading hue 

The young pomegranate's blossoms strew 

Their bloom in blushes ever new ; 

Her hair in hyacinthine flow, . 

When left to roll its folds below. 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stood, superior to them all, 

Hath swept the marble where her feet 

Gleam'd whiter than the mountain sleet. 

Ere from the cloud that gave it birth 

It fell and caught one stain of earth." 

Byron. 

Eustace Hartley dined with his friends as he 
purposed, and after dinner, when the party broke 
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up, he walked to the theatre. It was only a few 
steps from the hotel; a low insignificant-looking 
building, with very new plaster and fresh colouring, 
and a hastily-applied coat of paint on its battered 
doors. Two or three defaced stone busts sur- 
mounted the comers of the front, and altogether 
the whole building looked like a decorated ware- 
house, stuck endways to the street, and very much 
ashamed of itself for being there at all. Visitors 
to Earlsford will not find it there now, however; 
it has long since been swept away to make room 
for a handsome well-appointed Corn Exchange, 
which occupies its site. They are by no means a 
theatre-going population in that venerable city. 

This was the opening night, and the worthy 
manager had secured no patronage for it. In fact, 
he regarded it as little better than a dress rehearsal 
for the glories of the succeeding week. There were 
but few people in the close -smelling, ill-lighted 
little place when the young master of Earlscourt 
entered it, and he rather congratulated himself on 
the semi-darkness. 
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" She may not see me," he thought, "in this dim 
light." 

Some attempts at decoration had been made in 
the inside of the place, and it had been cleaned ; 
but the clean paper and fresh paint only made the 
imtouched parts more apparent ; and Eustace, as 
he looked round, smiled at the recollection of his 
boyish days, when this dreary temple of the drama 
had seemed to him a fairy palace of enchantment, 
and how often he had coaxed his mother to let him 
go "just this once'' when any travelling company 
thought fit to honour Earlsford with their presence. 

The performances were of the usual cast, he saw, 
by the flimsy bill presented to him by the box- 
keeper. An old drama, one of the class which 
abounds in " doubles,'' and which, therefore, can be 
played with few hands; the ballet, and a farce. 
The ballet was evidently the manager's mainstay ; 
and really he had made a surprising eflbrt, con- 
sidering the size of the house and the appliances 
at command. A very pretty fairy scene was dis- 
closed as the curtain rose, and though the fays of 
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the silver fountain were but few— only eight — ^they 
had been well trained, and went through the open- 
ing dance with expertness and grace. Then they 
grouped themselves in all sorts of impossible atti- 
tudes, after the manner of stage fairies ; there was 
a moment's pause, a chord, and then she appeared, 
dashing through the silver spray of the fountain 
and bounding into the centre of the stage. She 
looked radiantly beautiful and full of grace; her 
hair hung loose down her back, and a pair of glit- 
tering wings at her shoulders trembled and gleamed 
in the gaslight with every movement. She wore 
no ornaments, save a necklace, which seemed of 
diamonds, so brightly did the stones in it sparkle ; 
and her numberless skirts, of the purest whiteness, 
floated round her like a cloud. Just so had she 
looked when Eustace Hartley first saw her, and his 
heart gave a great throb as the remembrance of 
those days came back to him with a terrible keen- 
ness. Her beauty was not one whit less dazzling 
than on the night (how long it seemed ago !) when 
she had taken him captive to her charms in one 
single moment. 
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As she waved her white arms in her fairy dance, 
he could gee the ring, the wedding ring, his hands 
had placed upon her finger ; the little talisman that 
bound her to him, till death should part them, and 
he ground his teeth in very bitterness at the recol- 
lection of all that the tie had cost him. Her smiles, 
that wore such tender meaning for him once, were 
dead and voiceless now; they were not, nor ever 
had been, solely for him, though he had thought 
they were, — thought that he had won an innocent 
and guileless wife, God help him! one to whom 
his mother could yield her place, and whose beauty 
and goodness would make Earlscourt a home of 
unalloyed happiness ! The whole of his life since 
his boyhood passed in bitter review before him, as 
Stella Morton danced, and smiled, and curtseyed, 
with the pretty tremor he remembered so well, 
in return for the rapturous applause with which 
she was greeted even by that scanty audience. 
And as yet she had not seen him; at least it 
seemed so, for while her eyes travelled over every 
other part of the house, in pantomimic gratitude 

for her reception, they never once sought the cor- 
VOL. I. N 
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ner where he sat, as much in the shadow as he 
could, unnoticed and alone. The recognition came 
at last^ however; a more boisterous burst of 
applause than ever came from a group of two or 
three young men, close to where he had placed 
himself, and the danseuse looked up. Then, for 
the first time, she saw her husband steadfastly re- 
garding her. The sight was evidently unexpected, 
for she started, but instantly recovered herself, and 
threw the most winning smile she could put on, 
at the party who had applauded her so vehemently. 
Eustace Hartley's cheek flushed as he looked ; that 
it was done purposely to wound him, he felt sure ; 
and the look of insolent defiance she threw in his 
direction a moment after, was conclusive proof. 
Sick at heart, he rose from his seat, and hurried 
from the theatre, before the fairies of the crystal 
fountain had concluded their graceful evolutions, 
and sauntered leisurely down the moonlit street. 
By degrees his perturbation subsided a little. 

**Why should I fret myself?" he thought; "I 
cannot mend or obliterate the past. Let her go her 
way in the world ; I will go mine. ' What 's done 
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is done;'" and with that exceedingly useful sen- 
tence of the guilty wife of the Scotch king, upper- 
most in his thoughts, he went back to the hotel for 
his horse. 

As he rode past the theatre again on his way 
home, he saw lounging about the door which led to 
the stage part of the house, two or three young 
men, waiting, as he had often waited in the days 
gone by, for the beauty of the night. Even as he 
looked, she came, the bright light of the moon shin- 
ing full upon her beautiful face, as she gave a smil- 
ing greeting to one or two, whose acquaintance she 
had already made. Did she see her husband, the 
man whose affection for her she had mocked at, 
whose love she had spumed, whose heart she had 
well-nigh broken? Perhaps not; she made no 
sign, and the solitary horseman rode on his way ; 
and Stella Morton sat down to a recherche little 
supper with one or two of her companions, and ate, 
and drank, and smiled, as if there were no such 
things as hearts or feelings in the world. One of 
her entertainers, however, remarked, after the girls 
were gone, that the dancer wasn't such good fun 
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as he anticipated^ after all ; she seemed to be think- 
ing about something else all the while, and looked 
frightened, as if she expected to be suddenly spirited 
away by some imseen enemy. 

" She wasn't over lively, certainly," said another ; 
" I wonder who she really is ?" 

" What do you mean V 

" Why, I wonder who her husband is ? She 'd a 
wedding ring on/' 

" Had she ? I never noticed her left hand." 

*' I did, though ; a wedding ring, and a splendid 
keeper ; — must have cost a trifle that — one of those 
flat gold rings, with diamonds let in. Depend 
upon it, her husband's a somebody; — these dancers 
make great matches sometimes." 

" He 's more likely to be the Signor ' something,' 
that figures in the bills. Any n)an that could 
aflbrd it would keep his wife out of such a life, 
and" 

''And not allow her to sup out with strangers 
at such a time of night," said the first speaker; 
"perhaps she 's not married at all !" 

" I don't suppose we shall ever find that out, 
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and I don't see that it concerns us much; she's 
gloriously beautiful, and we'll drink her 
health !" 

Which they did, with much noisy enthusiasm, 
more than once ; till the landlady of the house came 
very humbly to desire them to desist, for that her 
other lodgers found sleep impossible under the 
circumstances. Meanwhile Stella returned home 
to her lodgings, and retired to her room. Her 
landlady came with officious importance to know 
" if she could help Miss Morton any way ? — 
whether she was comfortable ? — if she would have 
any supper," &c. ; anything, in fact, that would give 
her an opportunity of staring at her new inmate, 
whom she regarded somewhat in the same light 
as she would a wild animal, or any other re- 
markable rarity. The visits of professionals to 
Earlsford were few and far between ; so the good 
dame's curiosity may be pardoned. Stella was 
courteous in her replies; — ^needed no assistance — 
would take no supper — was very comfortable, and 
the lady was fain to let her alone. As she was clos- 
ing the door, however, she was recalled. 
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"What time do you rise in the morning, Mrs 
Evans?" her lodger inquired 

" About seven, Miss, usually." 

" Could you strain a point for once, and get up 
at six? I want to breakfast at seven to-morrow 
morning." 

" Oh, certainly. Miss," replied the landlady, think- 
ing her new guest required very little sleep, for it 
was past midnight now ; " only you '11 have to put 
up with what I Ve got in the house ; I was mean- 
ing to get some hot rolls, and " 

"Oh, anything will do; only let me have it 
early." 

At seven the next morning Mrs Evans knocked 
at the door, and was bidden to "come in." Miss 
Morton was dressed and ready, and her bonnet and 
the travelling cloak she had arrived in, lay on the 
bed. " I want you to do me a service," she said ; 
"get some one to take my box to the station for 
me." 

"The station?" 

"Yes; I am going away; there is your week's 
rent. Say nothing about my departure ; and this 
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is for yourself ; I am not rich just now, or I would 
have made it much more." 

Mrs Evans looked from the sovereign which lay 
in her hand, to her lodger's face, and back again, 
as if trying to solve the mystery, but she could get 
no more information ; and rousing her son, she bade 
him get up and go with Miss Morton ; and in half 
an hour no trace was left behind of their lodger of 
only two nights. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
gone! 

" But never either found another, 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the tears remaining; 
A dreary sea now floVd between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 
Shall wholly do away, I ween. 
The marks of that which once hath been." 

Coleridge's ChristabeL 

Mes Hartley was sitting alone when her son 
returned " Earlier than I expected, Eustace/* she 
said, as he entered. " I did not think to see you 
home before I went to bed." 

" Oh, we broke up our party early." 
" But you said you were going to the theatre 
I thought!" 

" So I did," he replied, with a yawn ; " and I 
wasn't much edified; however, the place is tolerably 
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decent. You can go, mother, if you are called upon, 
as you will be sure to be." 

" And what did you see ?" 

** I hardly know — some stupid drama — I forget 
the name of it — I didn't pay much attention tp 
it — and — oh, yes — and the ballet" 

'* I've a curiosity to see the ballet," said Mrs 
Hartley, looking up from some delicate work she 
was doing ; " for, do you know, Eustace, Harris 
says'' 

" Well, mother mine, what does your counsellor 
and oracle say now ? Harris is so full of wonderful 
experiences and exalted wisdom, that she is never 
without something to say." 

'' I don't think this is any imagination. She 
says that this dancer — this actress, whose name 
we see in the papers and bills — is the same girl 
who came here last night in the storm in such a 
strange way." 

*' My dear mother, Harris must have been dream- 
ing. What could such a person want at Earls- 
court?" 

** That 's just what I said ; but they asked her 
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her name, and she told them, * Stella Morton. ' 
They couldn't well mistake that, you know; it's 
such an odd name/' 

" It is singular,'' replied her son. — '^ Coidd she 
not be satisfied without blazoning her name to 
my servants?" he muttered to himself. 

" I can't remember her face a bit ; I was fright- 
ened by seeing her stand there, and by the terrible 
storm ; but Harris says she really is beautiful." 

" Never mind Harris ; and, take my word for 
it, she is very beautiful, both on and off the stage. 
I saw her last night myself as well as the servants." 

'* Dear me, you 're quite enthusiastic !" said Mrs 
Hartley. " Don't go falling in love with her beauty, 
Eustace; I have a great horror of entanglements 
with that sort of people." 

" My poor mother !" groaned the young man to 
himself ; " if she only knew the truth ! — I 'm not 
at all likely to fall in love with Stella Morton," 
he said aloud ; " have no fears on that scora My 
heart holds no place for her, or any one like 
her." 

" I wish I knew for whom it did hold a place," 
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soliloquised the lady^ as they separated for the 
night. " I 'd give a good deal to see him married 
to Clara." 

" Off so early, Eustace ?" she said, gaily, the next 
morning, as her son rose in some haste from the 
breakfast-table ; " whither away now ?" 

'* To Earlsford, mother. I have some business I 
must see about to-day." 

He rang the bell, and ordered his horse; and 
the servant who answered brought in a card. 
" Person been waiting some time, sir," he said, 
" but would not let me disturb you." 

"Mr Cornelius Smith!" said Eustace; "why, 
it 's the man from the theatre ! " 

" Oh, see him, by all means V* said Mrs Hartley ; 
" you 'U have no peace till you do. He *11 come till 
he tires your patience out." 

" I '11 save him the trouble," said her son, laugh- 
ing ; " desire Mr Smith to walk in." 

Mr Smith came, with many bows and apologies 
for the liberty taken — " hoped Mrs Hartley woidd 
forgive him — ^race week — trusted he might have 
the honour of her name and patronage for one of 
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the nights of his sojourn in Earlsford — ^was certain 
it would, insure him a full and fashionable house," 
&c., — the old, stereotyped speech, which all mana- 
gers deliver to their rich patrons, hat in hand, 
and which they so assiduously rehearse before- 
hand. 

*' I suppose we shall have to do as our neighbours 
do/' said Eustace, good-humouredly; " the more so, 
as you promise us very good entertainment/' 

Mr Smith bowed, and shewed his white teeth, 
and intimated by pantomime that he was translated 
to the seventh heaven by such condescension. 

" One of your company paid us a somewhat 
unceremonious visit last night, and alarmed me 
sadly," said Mrs Hartley ; " I did not hear her 
name till this morning — Miss Morton." 

" Indeed, madam !" 

" Yes ; I trust she is none the worse for her — to 
say the least — imprudent escapade." 

" I have not seen Miss Morton to-day," Mr 
Smith replied, in very evident confusion, fidgeting 
with his showy chain, and avoiding Mrs Hartley's 
eye. 
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"She is your great attraction, is she not?" 
asked Eustace. 

" Yes — that is'' — ^began the manager, stuttering ; 
" she was the great attraction of the company I 
brought here." 

"Was!" Eustace exclaimed, a strong feeling 
rising in his throaty and almost choking him ; " I 
saw her last night myself ! What do you mean V 

Mr Smith had evidently said more than he in- 
tended, and he twisted his watch-chain harder, and 
grinned more deferentially than ever. " I did not 
intend to have spoken of it," he said ; " for it may 
lose me your support ; but it is best to be honest, 

after all — ^a most imtoward occurrence" And, 

with this disjointed speech, Mr Smith broke down, 
and relapsed into silence. 

"What is it?" said Eustace, with a vehemence 
which startled his mother and made the manager 
look curiously at him, so interested did he seem ; 
"has anything happened to — to the young lady?" 

" Not that I know of, sir ; but she 's gone." 

"Gone!" 

"Yes, sir." 
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"When?" 

" Early this morning ; no one knows where ; 
didn't tell any one. If it were known it would 
spoil my season." 

" If it were known ! How can you prevent its 
being known?" 

" Put some one else in her place, sir. Earlsford 
people have never seen her till last night, and there 
were scarce twenty people in the house; and her 
name will blind them to any shortcomings. I Ve 
got as handsome a girl in the company — beautiful 
as she was, and not unlike her." 

" Well, it shan't prevent our coming," said Mrs 
Hartley, good-humouredly, seeing that her son did 
not speak ; " and we '11 keep your secret for you. 
I must own I should like to have seen this peerless 
beauty on the stage, though. Was she so very 
handsome?" 

" Handsome, ma'am ! — she was lovely! Why, her 
beauty alone was enough to fill the house every 
night. It has been little good to heVy though, if 
all tales be true." 

Eustace ground his teeth at the words ; he could 
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have strangled the man for speaking in that light, 
insolent tone of — his wife! Yes! — his till death 
should separate them — his wife! — but he merely 
said, " You c^n arrange about seats and tickets 
with my valet; I will send him over this after- 
noon." 

He hoped to have turned the conversation ; but 
his mother s curiosity was roused, and she said — 

*' You were going to say something about the 
young lady, Mr Smith V 

" There isn't much to tell about her, madam — 
at least, that is fit for your ear. She has led a 
strange, wild life, I believe. Some people say she 
is married; but I scarcely think it is possible. 
She has no visible husband, though she wears a 
wedding-ring ; and she has been for the past year 
openly imder the protection of Lord Mounthaven, 
though I believe the connexion is at an end now." 

The last year ! And for the whole of that time 
the woman thus spoken of in his mother's hearing 
had been Eustace Hartley's wife ! It was terrible 
to him to sit there, and hear a stranger so speak 
of the one being upon earth who, above all others, 
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should have been the comfort of his home, and 
the light and joy of his existenca He dropped 
his head upon his hands, as if he would shut out 
the very sound of the words — the very sight of him 
that had spoken them. 

" How shocking !" said Mrs Hartley. 

" Very !" said Mr Smith, with a grave face, as if 
such an occurrence were not at all familiar to 
him, — as if the curse which clings to unprotected 
beauty did not come before him in his managerial 
career daily, hourly, as the taint and stigma of a 
profession which might be made an honour to the 
world it amuses, the society it should instruct, if 
its immorality did not make it a universal by-word, 
and a reproach to all alike — ^innocent or guilty — 
who belong to it. 

" And who is the companion of the young lady's 
flight now ?" asked Eustace, suddenly, in a strangely 
hoarse voice, studiously concealing his face. 

" No one, as far as I can learn," was the mana- 
ger's answer. He was nothing loth to tell all he 
knew. " And that was the strangest part of it. 
Had she been tempted off by" 
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Eustace shuddered; he could not listen any longer. 
" I do not think my mother is much interested in 
the history of— of this person," he said ; " allow 
me to offer you a glass of wine. — Wine in the 
library, James," he said to the servant who answered 
his summons, and rising, he preceded Mr Smith, 
who took leave of Mrs Hartley with many flourishes, 
to his comfortable library. " I wanted to speak to 
you," Eustace said, when they were alone. " I want 
to get some information respecting this girl — this 
Stella — ^is not that her name? — Stella Morton?" 

" That 's her name — at least, the one that she 
is known by. Professional names are seldom 
genuine." 

" It will serve for me. I want you to find out 
for me, if possible, all her proceedings — not the 
past," he said bitterly — ** I have nothing to do with 
that — ^but the future — where she goes — ^what she 
does, — ^in fact, all about her. I have a reason for 
wishing to know. You need not smile, and look 
significantly ; I am neither fascinated by the lady's 
beauty, nor am I going to offer her my ' protection,' 
Mr Smith !" 

VOL. L O 
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** I beg pardon for my thought, sir, I am sure 
young gentlemen, you know" 

" Don't all look upon such connexions with the 
disgust that I do/' said Eustace, quickly. " I have 
a motive — and a strong one — for wishing to learn 
any particulars about her. Will you undertake this 
forme?" 

" I'll do my best." 

" Not for nothing, Mr Smith ; I wiU take care 
you are well remunerated for any trouble you may 
be at. There is one other thing I must stipulate 
for — ^your silence." 

"Of course, of course, Mr Hartley, silence on 
such subjects is understood." 

**But it makes them more expensive, eh?" said 
Eustace, drawing out his purse. 

Mr Smith was a mercenary man ; he would have 
found out anything for money; and his eyes 
sparkled at the sight of the note which was extri- 
cated from the portmonnaie. 

''This is only an earnest of what will come if 
you assist me," Eustace said, placing it in his hand. 
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"There is the address where you are to send me 
the earliest, and all the news you can obtain/' 

Mr Smith took the card: — "Eustace Hartley, 
Christ Church College, Oxford." 

" You may depend upon me, sir/' 

"Very well ; I will send in about our tickets by 
and by. Good morning, Mr Smith/' 

'* Good morning, sir/' 

Mr Smith was shewn out, and walked away well 
pleased with the result of his visit. 

"If I don't make something of this mornings 
work, my name 's not Jack Smith," he said, as he 
touched the crisp bank-note in his pocket, and felt 
that it was a nest-egg which would lead to many 
more. 

Eustace returned to his mother with a grave 
face. 

"What did you want with him?" she asked; 
" he seems a coarse vulgar fellow." 

"A true type of his class, I suspect," said her 
son, trying to turn her away from the subject ; 
"the manager of a fourth or fifth-rate country 
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theatre. I have settled all about the play, and 
bought five pounds worth of tickets." 

" For which, I have no doubt, you received the 
most profuse and elaborate thanks from the worthy 
Mr Smith." 

" Exactly ; so elaborate, that I thought they 
would never be over." 

" And what play are we to see V* 

" Well, I proposed several, but the corps drama- 
tique seems of very limited numbers, so none could 
be done effectively; he seems to depend upon his 
ballet company, and I left the pieces to him. A 
comedy and a farce, besides the dancing, is what 
we are to be honoured with, I believe." 

" And the ballet will be considerably shorn of its 
glories, it sepms, now that this most erratic young 
lady has run off in this particidarly unceremonious 
fashion. Did you hear any more about her, 
Eustace?" 

"No, mother, I didn't make any further in- 
quiries," he replied shortly, and the subject was 
dropped. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TIDINGS. 

" We grasp at love, but gather strife, 
Bright hopes are changed to fears ; 
We snatch at boughs with fruitage rife, 

Whose very freshness sears ; 
We read the rainbows of our life. 
And find them turned to tears." 

Man in the Moon, (Unpublished Poem.) 

The race week at Earlsford was a pleasant time. 
Glorious summer weather, crowds of happy faces, 
soft smiles, and gay dresses, made up the ever- 
changing picture. Gaiety succeeded gaiety; race, 
ball, concert, and play, followed each other, in quick 
succession, and in each where the smiles were the 
sunniest, and the laughter the lightest, might Mrs 
Hartley be seen, with her handsome son by her 
side. Sometimes, too, there was another fair face 
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in her carriage, and Clara Malcolm, with that dark 
peerless beauty of hers, might be seen, the cynosure - 
of all eyes, the admiration of all the gentlemen, the 
envy of all the ladies, at the side of her friend. 

A handsome couple they seemed, that young 
man and that fair girl, and many were the com- 
ments upon the beauty of the supposed choice of 
" young Squire Hartley." Many a significant look 
was cast upon them, many a muttered blessing 
followed them, for they were universally liked ; 
Clara, with all her pride and hauteur, was much 
beloved by her father's tenantry, and as for Eustace, 
the love of the simple-hearted country people was 
little short of idolatry. 

Mrs Hartley was happy in their companionship ; 
happy in the idea which had become a leading one 
in her thoughts, — that Clara Malcolm would one 
day be her son's wife, that she should resign her 
sway at Earlscourt to the beautiful girl, whom of 
all others she had selected in her own mind to fill 
her place. She fancied, all unsuspicious as she 
was, that she was bringing about her object in thus 
throwing the young people together; that the 
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pleasure they shewed in one another's society was 
a token of the love she would fain see arise in their 
hearts. She could not guess — how could she ? — that 
while her son s voice was whispering soft nothings 
into Clara's ear, his heart was far away, and his eye 
roving through the crowd, as if in search of some 
one, — some one whose very existence she had for- 
gotten in her motherly love and hopes for the 
future. And Clara, too, was her heart where her 
friend would have it be ? or did another image rise, 
and take the place of the handsome face by her 
side? Maybe she too had her secret, a secret in 
her own breast, not to be lightly told, hardly to be 
acknowledged even by herself. 

It was the last race day, and the summer sun 
shone down on a more gorgeous company than had 
yet assembled. Eustace sat with his mother and 
Clara, waiting for the great event of the day to 
come off. There had been a good deal of lively 
badinage between them; and as if tired with the 
war of wit, they had sunk into silence, the gentle- 
man looking hither and thither among the crowd, 
and the young lady playing listlessly with her parasoL 
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A quarter of an hour^ and the race was over, and 
the dense crowd, whose sea of faces had turned in 
one white mass, now this way, and now that, as the 
horses thundered past them, broke away like a- tor- 
rent all over the grass, and betook themselves, some 
to eating and drinking, some to the thousand 
amusements of a race-course, as their fancy dictated. 

"Now for some lunch," said Eustace, when the 
winner's name was satisfactorily ascertained. " We 
follow the fashions of the Derby in that respect^ 
Miss Malcolm, and bring hampers with us. What 
have you provided for us, mother ?" 

" I don't know," said Mrs Hartley ; " I left it all 
to Martin." 

"Then it's sure to be acceptable; our house- 
keeper is a real genius in the way of providing. 
Hand them up, James. Hem! cold fowl 0/ course, 
I don't believe there ever was a hamper packed for 
race, picnic, or boating party, that hadn't a cold 
fowl in it." 

*' There's a variety, anyway, "said Mrs Hartley ; 
" you are not obUged to eat cold fowl ! " 

" I don't mean to, mother, though it is the ortho- 
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dox diet for pleasure parties. Did you ever go to 
one where it did not appear, Miss Malcolm?" 

"I don't think I did/' said Clara, laughing. "I 
have often wondered how many fowls Fortnum and 
Mason must roast for the Derby." 

" The slaughter must be terrific," Eustace replied, 
gaily. " Allow me to help you to a little of this 
pie ; if you eat it, it will have the charm of novelty 
at any rate." 

"Thank you; I should prefer a wing of the 
obnoxious bird, if you have no objection. But 
look there, who is that extraordinary individual 
making signs to you ?" 

"Tome?" 

"I think so; it is evidently to some one here, 
and I don't think / have the honour of the gentle- 
man's acquaintance." 

Eustace followed the direction of her eye, and 
saw Mr Smith, the manager, at a little distance, 
endeavouring to attract his attention, by every 
means in his power. 

*'0h, it's the man from the theatre \" he replied, 
a slight flush passing over his cheek ; "we give our 
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bespeak, as they call it, to-night ; I suppose he has 
something to say to me about it" 

He beckoned Mr Smith, who elbowed his way to 
the carriage side with some diflSculty. Efe was 
dressed in a costume which he imagined the height 
of the fashion ; he had bought it a bargain at 
Moses's, having seen it in the window, labelled "For 
the Derby," and he fancied himself the beau-ideal 
of what a gentleman should be ; whereas, to unpre- 
judiced eyes, his appearance savoured strongly of 
the swell mob. A large lady, showily dressed, 
leaned upon his arm ; she was his wife, most de- 
cidedly his better half, if all tales were true. She 
imagined herself a beauty, and her coarse face was 
handsome, but it was rather in the Blowzabella 
style, and not at all suited to the tender heroines 
and romantic damsels it was her delight to per- 
sonate. 

She looked about her with a conscious pride, as 
she advanced, to see if any of " our people," as she 
called her husband's company, were at hand, to see 
her walk up to the carriage door of the patron of 
the evening, and exchange greetings with him. 
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" Well, Mr Smith/' said Eustace, in as cordial a 
tone as be could assume, '' come to see our races, 
eh?" 

" Yes, sir, and if not taking too great a liberty 
I" 

'' Ah, I see ! something about to-night, I sup- 
pose," said the young man, hastily. 

Mr Smith bowed, perfectly understanding the 
look that accompanied the words. 

" Ah, well, as soon as I have lunched, I will be 
with you. Can I oflfer you anything? Now, don't 
say no ; you can't have dined, I am sure, and you 
are a long way from any refreshment. James, some 
plates, and hand down that pie !'* 

Again Mr Smith bowed, and his lady smiled, 
and they bivouacked on the grass at a respectful 
distance from the carriage, much to Clara Malcolm's 
amusement. ** What strange people!" she said; 
" does that immense woman act V 

** I believe so ; her name is in the bill for some 
interesting heroine or other. Fancy her in tears 
and white muslin !" 

" I can't!'* she replied, turning her head to the 
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opposite side of the carriage ; " I must wait for 
the reality. I could not conceive anything so pre- 
posterous." 

" This will be a red-letter-day in their calender," 
said Mrs Hartley ; " he is just the man to go and 
talk of you as his intimate friend, after this." 

" He can only do that to people of his own class, 
mother; and that won't make much diflference to 
us. There — he has finished his meal, and is coming 
this way. Excuse me a moment, ladies; 1*11 go 
down and speak to him ; I won't inflict his society 
on you." 

He joined the manager, and the two walked 
away among the crowd. " You have news for 
me?" said Eustace, when they were out of sight 
of the carriage, and pretty well out of hearing of 
every one. 



"What is it?" 

" Not very much, sir ; and I got it quite by 
accident. She — Miss Morton went straight from 
here to LiverpboL" 

*'To Liverpool!" 
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" Yes, sir ; and she 'a going further ; she 's going 
to America." 

" When ?" Eustace's heart leaped with a sudden 
bound as he listened. 

" About a month from this. She's keeping very 
close where she is; and, what's more, she's changed 
her name." 

" Changed her name !" 

'' Yes, sir." 

" And what does she call herself now ?" 

" Mademoiselle Clare, sir ; she 's going profes- 
sionally. I couldn't tell whether she's got an 
. engagement out there or no ; but she 's going." 

" And how did you find that out ?" 

" Oddly enough," said Smith. " My missis has 
a sister down there that keeps a lodging-house ; 
and the cabman took her there. She knew Stella 
Morton well enough by name, but not by sight ; 
and when this young lady went to her for lodgings, 
and told her she was a dancer, and that she was 
going to New York in the Queen of the Seas, she 
had no suspicion till yesterday she saw some of 
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her things, with her name on in full, and then 
she wrote to us/* 

" And what did you say in reply ?" 

" Nothing yet ; the letter only came this morn- 
ing ; and I wished to see you first." 

" Thank you, Mr Smith ; I should not like her 
to think she was watched by me or any one. I 
have nothing to do with her movements, though 
I take a great interest in them. Prevent your 
relation from questioning her if you can; and if 
there is any method of ascertaining her where- 
abouts, &c., in America, I should like, from time 
to time, to know it.'* 

" Certainly, Mr Hartley, I will do what I can ; 
I have some professional friends over the water 
who could help me in that way. Queer start of 
a girl making the money that she was, to go and 
change her name, and begin again, as it were !" 
*' Was she making so much money ? " 
" Money ! Bless you, sir, a fortune ! But it 
never does any good to girls of her sort She 'd 
spend in a single evening, she would, with a pack 
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of young fellows, what woidd keep me and my wife 
a month!" 

" I must hurry back now," Eustace said, shud- 
dering ; " my mother will wonder at my long stay. 
Good morning!" And again a bank-note rustled 
in the hand of the manager ; and Eustace Hartley 
returned to his mother and Clara Malcolm with 
a grave face and preoccupied mind, that provoked 
the raillery of his fair companion, and made Mrs 
Hartley marvel much what Mr Smith could have 
had to say to him. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEAS. 

« Then rose from sea to sky the sad farewell, 
Then shriek'd the timid, then stood still the brave." 

Btbon. 

" I s^Y, Hartley, old boy, what are you poring over 
that ancient paper for, this lovely morning?'* said 
Herbert Dalton to his friend, one day, when — the 
long vacation ended — ^they were settling down to 
their College life once more. "It's a sin to be 
indoors this fine weather, and I know this is the 
time you allow yourself for recreation, most studi- 
ous of gentleman commoners, so come along V 

" In a minute, Dalton," he replied, without raising 
his eyes from his paper. 

" Last Monday's, as I live," said the other, peer- 
VOL. I. p 
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ing over his shoulder. " Ship news — ^have you any 
ventures at sea?'' 

" None." 

" No dear friends ploughing the briny deep V 

" No." 

" Then where 's the interest ?" 

** There!" 

Dalton took the paper and looked at it. 

"Hem!" he said, when he had perused the 
article, " Notice to emigrants — ^the departure of the 
Queen of the Seas is delayed till the 25th inst, in 
consequence of the death of Captain MacWirter. 
Parties wishing to alter their arrangements in con- 
sequence, are requested to communicate with Messrs 
Thomson and Gundy without delay." 

"Extremely entertaining, no doubt, though I 
can't see it. Have you any friends among the in- 
teresting and disappointed emigrants?" 

"I am not sure; some of my people," — said 
Eustace, evasively. 

" Ah, I see ; too rapid an increase of population 
in your dominions, most mighty potentate, so you 
are shipping a cargo of them off to people the 
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boundless solitudes of the mighty West. There 's a 
flight of fancy for you, an idea for the prize poem 
you are to write for next year. You are the man 
for the Newdigate, Hartley V* 

" I don't intend to try for it^" said Eustace, glad 
to see that a fresh idea had replaced the Queen of 
the Seas in his friend's imagination. 

" Not try for it ! You are joking surely ! You 
could win it if you chose ! "- 

"Perhaps." 

"There aren't above two or three fellows who 
can write here now. Our poets have all departed." 

" And their mantle hasn't fallen upon me ; be- 
sides, if such an astonishing event happened as my 
writing a prize poem, I couldn't read it. I should 
inevitably make an ass of myself in the theatre, so 
my honours would bring me but little glory." 

" We shall see,'' said Dalton, gaily. "Kemember 
this time next year that I, Herbert Dalton, pro- 
phesied that Eustace Hartley, esquire, of Earlcourt, 
would win the Newdigate ; and respect me accord- 
ing to the truth or falsehood of my prediction." 

The next day's post brought Eustace a letter 
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from Mr Cornelius Smith, in which that worthy 
stated that he had been to Liverpool and obtained 
further intelligence respecting Madamoiselle Clara^ 
ne& Stella Morton. "It's all right about her 
going,'' that gentleman wrote ; " she sails for certain 
in the Queen on the 25th September, — said that 
the delay made no difference to her, — ^that she liked 
the ship^ and shouldn't change, all her luggage 
being aboard," &c. Mr Smith wound up by stating 
that the lady had not seen him, and knew nothing 
of his visit, and that he should always make Mr 
Hartley's interests his care, — aiid a page more in 
the same style, of which Eustace remitted the full 
value, in a registered lettet, per return. 

The 25th of September came and passed; the 
Queen of the Seas sailed away with her living 
freight, and Eustace Hartley, as he read the news 
over his comfortable bachelor breakfast, heaved a 
great sigh, as if a weight were lifted from his heart 
and taken away with her. 

"Gone!" he said to himselt "Eeally out of 
England, and may never return! No more start- 
ing at every fresh face, or cowardly shrinking at 
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every strange footstep ! What can her motive have 
been ? Ah ! it 's no use trying to fathom that She 
was a woman, and. their caprices are past finding 
out." 

'' Paper, sir !'' said his valet about a week after, 
laying the well-aired sheet on the table beside his 
master's plate with true valet precision. 

''Awful shipwreck, sir. Emigrant* ship wrecked 
off the Welsh coast last night, — ^terrible loss of life !" 

His master took the paper, and turned his back 
upon the servant. 

*' Tou can go," he said, in as careless a tone as 
he could assume. " I will ring when I want you." 

The man left the room, and Eustace read, with a 
white face and a beating heart, of the loss of the 
ship the Qiieen of the Seas. She had sailed away 
in bright weather, which had quickly changed to 
fog and storm, and a few days of tossing had ended 
in her being driven back upon the Welsh coast, and 
lost, with two out of every three on board of her. 
There was a graphic description of the occurrence, 
and he shuddered as he read of the havoc the sea 
had made ; of tender women and helpless children 
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being drowned and dashed to pieces among those 
pitiless rocks. There was no catalogue of the dead ; 
that was impossible ; for every hour the remorse- 
less sea was casting up its victims ; but there was a 
list of the survivors, and among them he looked 
over and over again in vain for the one name which 
had interest for him. There was a description of 
the bodies lying at the little village close to the 
scene of the disaster, several being described as 
"young girls.*' 

"Bell, sir!" said the valet, returning, as the 
summons to morning chapel began to boom out 
over their heads, and the stairs to re-echo with 
the hurried clatter of feet, as drowsy under- 
graduates, hardly awake or dressed, hurried to their 
places. He looked at his master in astonishment ; 
the breakfast was untasted, as he had left it. " I 
beg pardon, sir ! I'' 

" All right, French !" said Eustace. " Pack my 
portmanteau, and go down to the lodge and find 
out when the first train leaves for Wolverhampton, 
That'll be my nearest route," he said to himself. 
" I 'm off on a journey — shan't be away more than 
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two days. I '11 leave a note for the dean ; see that 
it 's delivered directly." 

" Yes, sir." 

French was mightily puzzled at this sudden 
Hegira; but his master vouchsafed him no ex- 
planation; and though he conned the paper from 
end to end when he was left to himself, he could 
arrive at no conclusion but that Mr Hartley had 
taken a sudden fancy to see the scene of the ter- 
rible catastrophe therein recorded, and all the fear- 
ful surroundings of such a calamity. 

Meanwhile that gentleman was speeding away 
as fast as rail and post-horses could carry him, 
to the little village which had suddenly risen into 
such sad celebrity. 

Everywhere on the road he passed or fell in with 
people going on the same errand. Now it was a 
widow seeking her son; now a father, whose 
daughter and her infants were lost to him, and 
to the husband waiting for them three thousand 
miles away, on the other side of the mighty ocean, 
where they had found the last rest for the dwellers 
upon eartL 
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Here a family came to identify a father ; there, 
friend sought friend among the crowds of dead, 
till the hearts of the clergyman of the parish and 
his gentle wife, who opened their house to the 
mourners and their church to the dead, turned 
sick and faint at the sight of the sorrow they 
could not alleviate. 

It was late in the evening when the horses of 
the vehicle which carried Eustace Hartley toiled 
up the steep road which led to the parsonage. 
He stopped the driver, who was going to ring a 
loud peal at the gate-belL " It is very late," he 
said ; " you had better not" 

" Lor' bless you !" said the man, " I Ve brought 
people here in the middle of the night since Thurs- 
day. They '11 attend to you — ^never fear." 

The bell was rung, and a neat servant-girl opened 
the door. She looked for a moment at the reeking 
horses, and said simply, " Walk in, if you please." 

No need to ask his errand, she thought. Eastace 
followed her, wonderingly, and was ushered into 
a small parlour, where sat the master and mistress 
of the house. Both were very pale, and had an 
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anxious, harassed look. They rose at the stranger's 
entrance. " I beg your pardon," said Eustace, con- 
fused ; " I fear I come unseasonably. I" 

'* No apologies," said the gentleman, offering his 
hand, and motioning to a chair ; '' you come to 
seek some one?" 

" I do." 

"A relative?" 

His visitor hesitated a moment, and then said, 
" A friend." 

" You are in haste, no doubt," the clergyman 
said, reaching a coat, which lay on a chair beside 
him, as if recently used. 

" I need not trouble you, surely," said Eustace, 
in surprise ; " cannot some one else 1" 

" The dead are in the church," he replied, " and 
I keep the key ; I thought it best ; I am used to 
it now. These two days have been like two years 
to my wife and me !** 

The lady rose, and, without speaking, poured 
a glass of wine from a decanter on the sideboard, 
and offered it to Eustace. 

" You will need it," her husband said, hastily 
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taking one himself ; " you do not know what you 
are going to see. Had you not better describe the 
person to me, and let me look for youl" 

" I could not be accurate enough, I fear,^' he 
said ; " it is a young girl I want to find ; but I 
know of no special distinguishing trait about her. 
If you will allow me to accompany you" 

" Certainly ; it will be necessary in that case." 
He rang the belL " Mary," he said to the same 
girl who had opened the door to his guest, " send 
Davis to tell Andrews we are coming." 

Andrews was waiting for them at the church 
door, with a couple of lanterns ; gas was unknown 
in that primitive place; when light was wanted, 
oil lamps supplied it, so the little church was in 
total darkness when the door was opened. Eustace 
Hartley was of no timid or sentimental nature ; yet 
his heart sickened, and his h^ad swam, as he gazed 
upon the scene before him, when his eye had be- 
come accustomed to the flickering lights carried by 
the rector and his attendants. The old-fashioned 
pews had been removed, the communion-rails taken 
away, and the whole floor of the little church was 
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covered by the waifs from the terrible sea. There 
they lay, old and young, rich and poor, tottering 
age and laughing childhood, side by side, in the 
solemn majesty of death ; some with staring and 
terrified eyes, which no kind hand had been able 
to close, some calm and peaceful, as if they had 
lain down to sleep on earth, in the hope of waken- 
ing to eternity in a Father's sheltering love. 

Eustace hid his face, and leaned against a pillar ; 
he turned faint and cold, the old church, and the 
terrible assembly stretched upon its damp floor 
seemed to dance and reel before his eyes, in a 
hideous phantasmagoria of confusion. '' I was not 
prepared for thisy' he faltered, striving to overcome 
the death-like feeling that crept over him ; " I had 
no idea of such a sight, — I shall be better in a 
moment." 

" Few are prepared for it," the clergjonan replied ; 
" stronger men than you appear to be have swooned 
away at this sight, like feeble women. Taste this ! " 

He offered him a small flask which he carried 
in his pocket. 

" I am never without it about me now ; we have 
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bad some frightful hysterics here, in the last forty- 
eight hours.'* 

"Thank you," said Eustace, returning the flask, 
as the colour came back to his blanched lips ; '' I 
was very foolish, I am ready now !" 

" Better wait a moment, the faintness may return 
when you move among the dead/' 

" It is past, believe me," the young man replied ; 
" it was only the first look." 

They took their lamps, and commenced their 
melancholy inspection. At length, in a far corner 
of the church, almost at the last Eustace stopped ; 
— ^it was the corpse of a young woman, with calm 
face, and closed eyes, beautiful even with the dis- 
figurement of many hours in the water. He re- 
garded it long and earnestly, hiding his face from 
their gaze the while. At length he raised his head. 

"We need look no further," he said; "I have 
found what I sought." 



CHAPTER XXL 

DEAD AND BUBIED. 

"Thus thou art laid, 

And leavest thy friends. 

Thou hast no friend 

Who will come to thee ; 

Who will ever see, 

How the house pleaseth thee; 

Who will ever open 

The door to thee." 

Longfellow. 

(From the Anglo-Saxon,) 

" I HAVE found what I sought ! " And of what did 
Eustace Hartley think, as he bent over the still 
form, in that little country church? Of the day 
when he stood by the side of a fair girl, and called 
her bride, and pictured the glowing future they 
were to share together ? Of the time when, wakened 
from his passionate dream, he had fled in horror 
from the fair city, now seeming to him polluted by 
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the presence of a fiend ? Of the revengeful woman 
from whom he had parted on his own lands but 
a few short weeks before? Mingled thoughts of 
each and all of these rushed in wild confusion 
through his brain, as he stood looking down upon 
what the sea had sent in answer, as it seemed, to 
the thought which had flashed through his mind 
when he read the news of the ship's departure, — 
'* Perhaps she may never return !" 

"Are you quite certain?" asked the clergyman. 

"Quite," he replied, bending again over the 
body. 

No, there could be no mistake ; that face — ^those 
familiar features — he knew them so welL He looked 
at the little hands, so small and white, — ^no rings 
glittered on the taper fingers now, they had either 
been removed, or the all-covetous ocean had claimed 
them as its spoil ; but there were marks where they 
had been, and on the left hand the indelible im- 
pression, the peculiar tightening of the flesh and 
skin on the third finger, which a wedding-ring con- 
tinually worn produces. 

" This young lady," said Eustace, " was the wife 
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of —of a coimexion of mine ; I am here to act for 
him. When can the body be properly buried ?" 

"As early as you like to-morrow ; I have done 
little else to-day. Has she no relations ?'' 

" None that I know o£" 

"And her husband?'' 

Eustace was silent. 

" Pardon me if I have touched upon a subject I 
should not There is a mystery I see !" 

''There is, and a painful one. I need say no 
more than this; that unhappy girl who has gone 
so suddenly to her long account was separated by 
mutual consent from the man she married; she 
was emigrating of her own wish and accord; to 
the best of my belief she has no friends, and I 
will pay all the necessary expenses on her hus* 
band's behalf." 

The clergyman looked inquiringly at the hand- 
some young face beside him ; it wore a grave and 
pained expression, in addition to the shocked and 
startled look, which the sight of death so suddenly 
and appallingly set before him had called up. 
There was nothing more, however; no sorrow 
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mingled with the last glance he cast at what he 
had come to seek. 

'* No," he said to himself, " this cannot be the 
husband ; he is, as he says, acting for some one 
else ; no husband could so look upon his wife's 
dead face !" 

And so, indeed, it seemed to him, this simple 
country gentleman ; the happy partner of a loving 
wife, to either of whom the simple thought of sepa- 
ration came like a stab into their affectionate heiprts. 
It seemed impossible for any man to contemplate 
calmly the breaking of such a tie. "The lines 
had fallen unto him in pleasant places ;" and' of 
profligate women, who can set themselves to win 
the love of an honest heart only to spurn and laugh 
at it afterwards, he had no idea. 

" To-morrow morning at ten, Andrews," he said. 
" This one ; and the poor lad from Pontneath ; 
I settled ' with his parents to-day. There are 
coffins?" 

" Yes, sir ; there 's a plenty that size," said the 
old man, whom the last two days' experience had 
made terribly familiar with death and its details. 
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"That's the size as seems most wanted/' he 
added, looking round with a professional eye. " And 
the graves is nigh ready, too. Evan Evans he 
was at work on three till the darkness stopped 
him." 

" See that there 's no mistake," said his master ; 
and the old sexton produced a strip of white cloth 
and attached it to the corpse. 

"We'll move it into the school-room directly, 
sir," he said. "The lad's there already; looks 
as nat'ral as if water had never come a-nigh him ; 
but there's nothing like a mother's hand, there 
ain't!" 

Alas, there was no mother's hand to array the 
other poor corpse for its last resting-place! no 
loving heart to sorrow for its loss ! Eustace thought 
of this, and shuddered. 

"Is there no one," he said to the old man, as 
they passed out into the cool night air, — " no woman 
who" 

" Lor' bless you, sir, yes," he replied, understand- 
ing in a moment. ** My missis 'U do anything as 

VOL. L Q 
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can be done in the time ; yoa 'd wish things done a 
bit decent like ?" 

'' Yes^ yes," said Eustace^ hastily stopping the old 
man's garrulity^ and pressing a sovereign into his 
hand. 

" Get what is needful ; I will pay your wife well 
for her services/' 

" Thank you, sir ; thank yo%'* said old Andrews, 
emphatically. " Me and my missis '11 sit up all 
night; and the poor dear shall have as nice a 
shroud as ever a one that dies in their bed; 
you shall see her like a pictur' in the morning, 
sir." 

" Yes ; don't close the " 

" Not screw down till you sees her, sir ? Certainly 
not," was the reply; and Eustace turned away, to 
stop the old man's flow of words, which he could 
not bear. 

" You will be my guest to-night ?" said the clergy- 
man, as the door was closed and locked ; '' I am 
happy to say I can ofier you a bed." 

" Thank you, I could not think of intruding," he 
replied. "The inn" 
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"Is over-crowded already, as is every house in 
the village where the inhabitants can accommodate 
any one. We are inundated with inspectors, re- 
porters, and excitemei;it-seekers in general, in addi- 
tion to the crowds of mourners which such a catas- 
trophe brings together. My quiet little nook has 
become a show-place for the nonce," he added, sadly. 

" I am sure your wife has already enough to 
think of, without burdening herself with a guest at 
such a time." 

" She bid me ask you,*' was the reply. " She is 
preparing for you at this very moment, I know." 

Eustace had nothing to say in opposition, and he 
went. 

The warm room and bright fire seemed very 
cheerful after the terrible scene in the dark church. 
It was a relief to draw round the cheerful blaze, 
and shut out the wild wind which whistled mourn- 
fully without 

" I hope you won't be called again to-night," said 
the lady, looking anxiously at her husband's pale 
faca " These things are really too much for him, 
Mr a" 
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" My name is Calcott, madam — Henry Calcott. 
" Allow me to introduce myself." 

"And allow me to introduce myself y* said his 
host; "we have had such crowds of people here 
since Thursday, that we have almost ceased to ask 
their names. My name is Davis — Hugh Davis — 
and this is my wife ; literally, my better half/- he 
added, with a smile. " Her heart has not once 
failed her through all these dreadful hours ; while 
mine has more than once." 

" His strength^ not his heart,'' said the wife, 
affectionately ; " his health is not good, Mr Cal- 
cott. I fear for the reaction, after all this is 
passed.'' 

** I am in my Master's hands, my love," was the 
quiet reply ; " I have no fear." 

Their simple supper was interrupted by the 
entrance of the servant. " If you please, sir, 
Andrews is come to know — to speak to the gentle- 
man about" 

"Well, Mary?" 

" To know if there 's to be any name, or any- 
thing on the plate, sir." 
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Eustace took his pocket-book, and, tearing a lea^ . 
scribbled a word or two, " That 's all," he said. 
It was simply — " S. H., aged 22," and the date of 
the wreck. " There needs no further record," he 
remarked, as the door closed. 

" Will you have the grave marked by a head- 
stope ?" his host inquired. 

" Yes," he replied ; " I think — ^that is, I am sure 
my friend would like it." 

" Any inscription?" 

Again Eustace wrote ; the only addition to what 
he had given the servant being the words — " Judge 
not, that ye be not judged." — " I shall have to leave 
all that to yoUy\ he said ; ** I must go as early as 
possible to-morrow." 

*' I will see to it," Mr Davis replied, as they 
separated for the night. 

Eustace was early abroad the next morning, and, 
inquiring for the house of the old sexton, requested 
to see the body. 

" Surely, sir !" the old man said. " She do look 
a pictur' now ! — flannel as soft as any duchess might 
have; and ribbons as white as snow. There's 
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naught wrong but the hair; and we couldn't do 
aught with that — 'twas so tangled-like." 

Very peaceful and still the fair face looked on 
its last pillow, as Eustace bent over it once more. 
Long and earnestly he gazed to assure himself that 
there was no mistake — ^that it was indeed his wife 
who lay there. No; there was no mistake; he 
could be under no delusion ; there was every linea- 
ment of the face he had watched so often in sleep 
as placid as this seemed to be ; there was the shin- 
ing hair he had so loved to caress ; it was Stella — 
his Stella; and he turned away with a sigh, and 
bade Andrews close the coffin-lid. 

It was a strange scene that morning's ceremony. 
The little church stood on the top of a hill facing 
the sea, which even now lashed and roared with the 
remains of that very tempest which had wrought 
such destruction, and the shore below them was 
strewn with pieces of the iU-fated vessel and her 
cargo. The same wild wind which had driven her 
to her fate, yet howled in mockery over the ruin 
it had wrought; and the few who stood beside 
those two open graves, shivered as it wailed by 
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them, and mingled its voice with the soand of the 
waters at their feet. 

And so Eustace Hartley ended his mission to 
that little sea-side village; recognised and buried 
the wife he had married in the sunny spring — how 
long it seemed ago 1 — and turned from the closed 
grave with a heart full of sad remembrances, yet 
lightened of a fearsome weight. 

He bade a kind adieu to the noble -hearted 
clergyman and his gentle wife, and returned to 
his studies and his duties at College. 

Ere long it was remarked among his friends 
how changed he was. No longer morose, silent, 
and stern, as he had sometimes been, " Hartley 
of Christ Church " soon became known as one of 
the best fellows in the University. On the river, 
in the cricket-ground— everywhere, where students 
most do congregate, he was to be found ; and no 
eye was brighter, no laugh merrier, than that of 
the young squire of Earlcourt His mother re- 
joiced in the change, and wondered when he paid 
her a visit at Christmas, and joined heartily in the 
old-fashioned festivities she delighted to keep up ; 
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his friends wondered and gossipped — but none could 
guess the truth. He did not study less, and what 
he did, he did with spirit ; he began to be talked 
about more than ever for his talents, and the term 
that preceded the Commemoration that Dr Browne 
proposed taking his adopted child to see, it began 
to be pretty generally known that Herbert Dalton's 
prophecy would come true, and that Eustace Hart- 
ley would win the Newdigate ! 
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